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new gleaner c 11 . Up to 24-foot headers—4-row corn 
heads—big grain bin—big operator's platform. A long 
history- of staying power. 


another new ONE—gleaner A 11 . Stays ahead with 
faster sickle speeds, new operator's comfort, greater 
threshing, separating, cleaning area. 
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That’s why more and more people talk to the 
Allis-Chalmers dealer about harvesting a grain crop, 
or a corn crop, or a bean crop, or a seed crop. One 
Gleaner owner tells another. About the down-front 
cylinder; the greater separating area (measured in 
feet, not inches); about capacity, operator comfort. 
Sure, elevator men appreciate a GLEANER-harvested 
crop. Owners do too. 



A WINNER WITH A CORN head, TOO. In 1 962 Lawrence 
Fisher drove his GLEANER to a new record in National 
Corn Picking Contest. Won again, broke his record in '63. 


THE COMBINES FOLKS HAVE GIVEN A GOOD NAME TO 


ALLIS-CHALMERS GLEANERS • CALGARY, EDMONTON, REGINA, ST. HYACINTHE, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 


























How Esteron 99 Concentrate arrests crop robbers 



The waxy coating that ...is just a sieve to 

repels many weed killers... Esteron 99 Concentrate. 


Crop-robbing weeds, like Canada Thistle, 
have a thick waxy surface that ordinary weed 
killers can’t penetrate. But Esteron 99* Concen¬ 
trate is more soluble in both wax and water. It 
spreads out and penetrates this waxy surface 
layer, dissolves in the plant juices, and disperses 
its killing power throughout the entire plant 
— top to root. That's why we say that Esteron 99 
Concentrate arrests crop-robbing weeds like 
thistle and buckwheat. 

Esteron 99 Concentrate is low volatile, mixes 

^REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


readily in the tank, won’t settle out and clog spray 
nozzles . . . even in hard water. Just follow the 
label instructions. 

Rely on fast-acting Esteron 99 Concentrate, 
the proven formulation that controls more weeds 
for better grain yields . . . reduces dockage, too. 
It costs only pennies more per acre than ordinary 
2,4-D weed killers. See your regular farm chemi¬ 
cal supplier. Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited. 
Vancouver-Calgary-Winnipeg 
Sarnia- Toronto • Montreal • Saint John 
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As work horses vanish from our farms, their places are sometimes being 
taken by the lighter breeds. One of the most popular of these is the Arab. 
Alberta rancher’s wife Mary Burpee tells how it is being used more and more 
on ranches in both Western Canada and the United States. She is one of many 
firm admirers of this small horse which, she claims, packs a lot of courage, 
endurance, loyalty and plain good horse sense within its beautiful body. 

Also in this issue, Cliff Faulknor describes a new hog feeder barn that 
is windowless, slat-floored, fully ventilated and partitioned with concrete. 
From Ontario comes a description of how Ontario's specific pathogen free 
swine program is getting into high gear with phase two-the establishment 
of what are called secondary herds. 

Spring seeding time is when farm chemicals come into greater use 
again. An article this month tells why we couldn’t get along without these 
chemicals. There is a word of caution too! We will have to use them with 
much more care, or governments will be compelled to impose more licenses 
and restrictions, making these chemicals more costly to use in the future. 
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Fir plywood makes tight, draught- strength. When you order from your 

free farm buildings. Big 4 ft. by 8 ft. lumber dealer, ask for free plans of 

sheets are light in weight and easy pole frame and rigid frame buildings, 

to handle. In large buildings and 

small, self-bracing fir and other t ’ 

western softwood plywoods (edge- PWL' 

marked PMBC) provide rigidity and W <r ™ 

lasting strength. Nails hold well. I im Jm. m JBBMfa T* muldB 


Home and Family 
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Build for less with plywood marked 
PMBC. Large, uniformly sized panels 
go up quickly, giving full value cover¬ 
age with little or no waste. Labour 
costs are reduced. No special skills 
or costly tools are needed. Plan and 
build with fir plywood for lowest 
overall cost and longer lasting 


or write to 550 Burrard Street, Van¬ 
couver 1, B.C. 

Fir and other western softwood ply¬ 
woods are ideal for lining the interiors 
of farm buildings. Plywood stands up 
well to hard knocks and is resistant to 
damage by livestock and poultry. With 
plywood, condensation is reduced — 
linings are easy to keep sanitary. 


COVER: Holstein cows eating haylage or low moisture sil 

-Peter 
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Waterproof Glue 


Head Office: 1760 Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg 21, Manitoba. 
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Plywood edge-marked PMBC has Waterproof Glue 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., Vancouver 1, B.C. 

Look for the edge-mark 
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class mail by the Post Office Department, Ottawa, and for payment of postage in cash. 
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Weather Foreeast 
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A WARM JUNE 


JUNE HIGHLIGHTS: Wet in most of Eastern Canada. Moisture should be 
adequate through the southern Prairies, although subnormal in northern 
areas. Generally dry the first 10 days of the month in Western Canada. 
Cooler than normal in central regions but warmer than normal in southern 
Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. 


Sault Ste. 
Marie* 



JUNE 1964 


(Allow a day or two either way In using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 


Alberta t p 

1st week 1-6: Warmer than normal weather is expected during 

most of this interval. Sunny skies will prevail during 
.j the first several days of the month although rain 5 - 

will develop around the 6 th. WARM 

2nd week 7-13: Cooler at the beginning of the week. Threatening Si 

around the 9th with general showers and thunder- '°“ 
storms around the 12th. Colder during the last few WARM ___ 

days of the month. ||j| 

3rd week 14-20: Continuing cool the first couple of days with near fflttl fn 

normal temperatures after the 16th. Local heavy TtfiJH 

showers and thunderstorms around the 16th with 
spotty activity likely on the 19th. a ° TH 

4th week 21-27: A warm week. Temperatures in the 80s will be WARM 

M common. Moisture will be light with a minor 3J _ mam 

shower threat near the 23rd. More important mois- lUMjl 

ture expected around the 25th. Imnrll 

5th week 28-30: General showers around the 28th followed by a 30- 

cooler trend. |__l l__ 

Saskatchewan t p 

1st week 1-6: Relatively dry with the chance of scattered showers WARM Iffl 

and thunderstorms around the 5th and 6 th. Tern- 
, peratures will rise around mid-week with warm 5 . 

weather predominating from the 3rd through 6 th. WARM 

2nd week 7-13: Storms will continue to bypass Saskatchewan dur- [jj$$ 

,0 ing the first half of the week but important moisture <°- llffljjj 

is expected during the last couple of days. Cooler 
weather is expected after the 10 th. warm 

3rd week 14-20: A storm center moving through the province will 
bring general showers around the 16th-17th. Light 
moisture could develop again on the 19th as more WARM th 

cool air moves into the region. rggjg 

4th week 21-27: Sopie light showers are likely around the 22nd-23rd 
2S with more important rains forecast for near the 25 _ ***** 

25th-26th. A couple of warm days are likely be- ImI 

tween the 22nd and 24th. 

m 5th week 28-30: Cooler during this interval. Threatening, but pre- ao _ [ggjjj ®I 1 

cipitation will be light. _____ 

Manitoba t p 

1st week 1-6: Scattered showers and thunderstorms around the 

2 nd with the chance of some additional light rain 
■s near the 6 th. The interval will be on the warm 5. 

side, especially after the 3rd. ^ 

2nd week 7-13: Warm weather will linger with temperatures return- IRiffl 

ing to more seasonal values after the 8 th. A minor C(Btl 

threat of showers followed by lowering temperatures 
on the 10th. Rain near the week end. WAR$ 

■IS 15- iMlfl 

3rd week 14-20: The week will begin and end on a cool note with 

seasonal temperatures during the middle days. warm t „ 

Showers and thunderstorms will be quite widespread j|j 

on the 17th and 18th. • _ Ml 

;nu£ 

4th week 21-27: Shower and thunderstorm activity on the 22nd-23rd 
.25 and again the 25th and 26th. Local heavy rains. WARM 

Temperatures will rise into the 80s in many areas 
between the 22nd and 24th. ! 

fTAnlW ' rTLlI'T 

-ao 5th week 28-30: It will turn cooler on the 28th. No significant mois- 30 - 

ture is likely. |__l 

Key to Abbreviations: T, temperature; P, precipitation; CL, cooler; WM, warmer; 


Ontario 

1st week 1-6: Showers will be widespread through Ontario on 

the 3rd and 4th. Seasonable temperatures are ex- 
-s pected on most days; warmer weather can be ex¬ 

pected around the week end. 

2nd week 7-13: A storm is expected around the 8 th and 9th, with 
important rains in southern and eastern sections, 
briefly cooler near the 10 th but warmer on the 
12th and 13th. Rain expected at the week end. 

-15 

3rd week 14-20: Continuing rainy on the 14th but cooler and drier 
on the 15th and 16th. Clouding over again on the 
17th with showers and thunderstorms expected to 
develop around the 18th. 

4th week 21-27: Fair, with a minor threat of showers on the 21st. 

.25 Main activity likely around the 25th. Warm through 

the 24th with cool air appearing on the last couple 
of days. 

.30 5th week 28-30: Some showers and thunderstorms are expected on 
the 28th. Fair on the 29th-30th. 

Quebec 

1st week 1-6: Warm in most areas the first week. Some showers 

expected in the northern areas on the first couple 
.j days with more general activity expected to de¬ 

velop again around the 4th. 

2nd week 7-13: Showers and thunderstorms will be widespread on 

■ |0 the 8 th and 9th followed by a couple of days of 

cooler weather. It will be warmer again by the 
end of the week. 

3rd week 14-20: Warm weather will give way to scattered showers 
on the 14th, and 15th. It will be warm on the 18th- 
19th with the chance of some afternoon thunder¬ 
storms near the week end. 

4th week 21-27: Showers and rain likely in the St. Lawrence Valley 
.25 around the 21st. Quite warm between the 23rd and 

25th with general showers and thunderstorms ex¬ 
pected on tlie 25th and 26th. 

-30 5th week 28-30: A frontal system will bring some showers on the 
29th followed by cooler weather. 

Atlantic Provinces 

1st week 1-6: Rain expected in most areas on the 1st and 4th. 

It will be on the warm side during the first 4 days 
-3 of the month with seasonable temperatures on the 

5th and 6 th. 

2nd week 7-13: The first half’ of this week will have intermittent 
storms with locally heavy downpours likely. Cooler 
on the 10 th and 11 th, warming conditions at the 
end of the week are expected. 

-15 

3rd week 14-20: More showers and thunderstorms at the beginning 
of the week followed by several days of fair, warm 
.20 weather. Conditions will become threatening again 

at the end of the week. 

4th week 21-27: Showers and thunderstorms are due around the 
-m 21st followed by briefly cooler weather. It will 

be warmer by the 24tb with shower activity re¬ 
developing near the 26th. 

" 30 5th week 28-30: Warm weather expected on the 28th-29th with some 
scattered showers on the 29th. 

TH, threatening; SH, showers; R-S, rain or snow. 
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Editorials 

Farmers and Research 


IN A WELL-DOCUMENTED article in last 
month’s issue of Country Guide, Dr. Jim Mar¬ 
shall charged that farm research is in trouble 
in this country. He claims that the pendulum 
has swung too far in favor of pure research at 
the expense of the practical or applied re¬ 
search that could be of more immediate bene¬ 
fit to farmers. Warning that farmers have lost 
touch with the kind of research that is being 
done, he predicts that the penalty will be paid 
by Canadian agriculture and by individual 
farmers. 

In an eloquent plea that agricultural re¬ 
search be brought back to serve the interests 
of Canadian farmers, he implied that it is 
time to call a halt when scientists, many of 
whom were neither raised on farms nor have 
come to know agriculture and its problems, 
control the research work being done. 

Now it appears that Dr. Marshall is not a 
voice, crying in the wilderness. While his view 
is not the popular one in many circles today, 
certainly the reaction to his article in last 
month’s issue of the Guide is a heartening one 
from the point of view of farmers. Several let¬ 
ters have arrived on our desk from scientists 
within government branches who fully endorse 
Dr. Marshall’s views. Stated one correspond¬ 
ent: “Many scientists were raised on the farm 
and agree 100 per cent with Dr. Marshall.” 
Meanwhile, a University of Toronto engineer¬ 


ing professor voiced alarm about the same 
situation. He said that pure scientists are 
gaining too much influence in our society, even 
though the need now is for more applied re¬ 
search and development. The problem has 
become of such concern to Ontario agricul¬ 
turists that, at the recent annual convention of 
the Ontario Institute of Agrologists, the mat¬ 
ter was discussed at length. 

The time seems ripe to question the “publish 
or perish” system. Under this system govern¬ 
ment research workers gain promotions on 
the basis of the number of papers published 
regardless of their value to farmers. 

We believe the corrections suggested by 
Dr. Marshall can be achieved if farm people 
and the public bring their influence to bear 
on the situation. For this reason it is well to 
look at Dr. Marshall’s qualifications. He re¬ 
cently retired from his post as Officer-in- 
Charge of the Federal Entomological Labora¬ 
tory at Summerland, B.C. His retirement puts 
him in a position to vigorously protest the 
weaknesses in government research institutions. 
He speaks from experience. He was a key 
figure when applied research was brought to 
bear on a number of problems that had 
confronted British Columbia fruit growers over 
the years. He was one of a number of Canada 
Department of Agriculture scientists who 
helped to develop an airblast spraying program 


which has saved fruit growers millions of dol¬ 
lars in recent years. He was one of the scien¬ 
tists concerned with the development of the 
bulk handling technique for fruit. It, too, was 
adopted with tremendous savings to fruit 
growers. Now about 90 per cent of the B.C. 
apple and pear crop is harvested in half-ton 
bins which are handled by hydraulic lifts. 

While Dr. Marshall’s experience bears par¬ 
ticularly on the fruit industry, the point he 
makes concerns every phase of agriculture. The 
applied research to which he refers has had a 
bearing on many agricultural developments in 
the past. Cattlemen can think of artificial 
insemination. The technique of freezing and 
storing semen may have been developed in a 
laboratory, but not until it was adapted for 
use on farms did it prove to be the boon that 
it has become. Prairie farmers will remember 
the work of the plant breeders who produced 
the rust-resistant wheats upon which the 
prairie grain economy is based. Farmers every¬ 
where can think of how chemical herbicides 
were developed and adapted for farm use. 

In the question of where to put the emphasis 
—on pure research or on applied research— 
Country Guide can do no more than endorse 
Dr. Marshall’s views. Research scientists work¬ 
ing for commercial firms such as feed, farm 
machinery and agricultural chemical com¬ 
panies must stay alert to the needs and de¬ 
mands of farmers. Farmers will buy their prod¬ 
ucts, and so they must serve the farmer. How¬ 
ever, in government service the farmer has 
less influence over the way his money is spent. 
Only as farmers remain watchful, and demand 
that research scientists answer for their work, 
will they get the full benefit of the moneys that 
are being spent on their behalf. V 


Crossroads for Chemicals 

RACHEL CARSON, author of the contro¬ 
versial best seller “Silent Spring,” died of 
cancer last month at the age of 56. Miss Car- 
son, who was a biologist with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, became widely known 
in the postwar years for her naturalist books. 
“Silent Spring,” which appeared in 1962, was 
in a different vein to her earlier books — it 
was a combination of documentary evidence 
and emotional appeal against excessive and 
indiscriminate uses of pesticides. 

Her charges possessed a hard core of truth. 
If the case was overstated, as outraged spokes¬ 
men for the chemical industry protested, this 
was also probably true. Still, it was necessary 
to achieve the desired impact. Her charges 
found a responsive chord in those people 
around the world who were disturbed at the 
implications of an era controlled and manipu¬ 
lated by chemicals. However, if it is true 
that pesticides have been misused, it is equally 
true that their use has confounded the prophets 
of doom and starvation who followed in the 
gloomy footsteps of Thomas Malthus. Malthus 
saw poverty and distress as the inevitable result 
of population increases. Yet agriculture in the 
developed countries is meeting the population 
explosion with an increased productivity that 
is due, in large measure, to the use of 
chemicals. 

Insecticides, for example, are used to con¬ 
trol some 3,000 species of insects today; fungi¬ 
cides control an equally serious threat; con¬ 
trol of weeds, rodents and nematodes all rest 
on chemicals and good management; chemical 
feed additives, growth promoters and anti¬ 
biotics have provided the basis for a revo¬ 
lutionary poultry industry; swine and cattle 
are becoming increasingly dependent on the 
success of the research chemist. Pesticide sales 
in Canada alone will amount to some forty 
million dollars in 1964. The list is endless, the 
implications staggering. Are we, as Miss Carson 
suggested, poisoning wildlife? And are we 
on the way to poisoning ourselves? 


There will be a lasting monument to Miss 
Carson, which will outlive the current contro¬ 
versy. It will be increased vigilance in the 
licensing of chemicals; awareness of the inter¬ 
action of certain chemicals; growing under¬ 
standing of the awesome power of new chemi¬ 
cals (one recently released for brush control is 
harmful to soybeans when used in dilution 
of a few parts per million); and stricter control 
over custom applicators (effective January 1, 
in the State of Iowa applicators had to be 
licensed). In addition, there will be renewed 
emphasis on biological control, a control that 
will become more and more effective as it is 
continued, even as the race between resistant 
strains and new chemicals remains unending. 
In fact, the fight against pestilence and disease 
will be a compromise between chemical and 
biological control. 

Dr. G. S. Cooper, of Cynamid of Canada, 
Ltd., in addressing the Ontario Institute of 
Agrologists, observed: “In our time, agricul¬ 
tural science has turned the point in man’s 
long and generally futile struggle against hun¬ 
ger and want. Chemicals will play an ever- 
increasing role in man’s effort to provide suffi¬ 
cient food, fiber and shelter.” 

No farmer would wish to struggle in an 
environment favorable to insects and disease. 
No one would wish to live in the sterile world 
envisaged by Miss Carson. We have a won¬ 
derful and terrible arsenal and the world we 
enjoy will, in large measure, be determined by 
the enlightened use of that arsenal. V 

Swine Industry Blueprint 

THE CANADIAN SWINE INDUSTRY has 
taken the first step toward a long-term goal 
of self-improvement. Vehicle for this move was 
the Hog Improvement Conference which was 
convened in Montreal in late April. It was a 
unique and ambitious undertaking for both 
the industry and the sponsor of the Confer¬ 
ence, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

In itself, the Conference will not produce 
one more grade “A” hog or answer any of the 


multitude of questions relating to research, 
management and breeding. What it did ac¬ 
complish was to build the general framework 
in which the industry, and its many com¬ 
ponents, can advance. As with the broad con¬ 
cepts of ARDA, results will depend upon the 
enthusiasm and constructive action delegates 
and observers are able to engender within their 
breed and producer organizations. Giving 
priority to national, rather than parochial in¬ 
terests, will entail some sacrifice of autonomy. 

There was uniform agreement at the Con¬ 
ference on the need to establish a Canadian 
Hog Producers’ Advisory Board, comparable 
to the British Pig Industry Development Asso¬ 
ciation; there was compromise agreement on 
just how this should be accomplished. It will 
be done in stages with voting delegates to the 
Conference acting as a provisional committee 
“charged with ensuring establishment of pro¬ 
vincial organizations, with the help of producer 
groups concerned.” A further conference is to 
be called next year to co-ordinate the views of 
the provinces and to establish the Advisory 
Board of which at least 75 per cent of the 
members will be hog producers. 

If the wealth of ideas expressed at the Con¬ 
ference find fertile ground in the provinces, 
then the swine industry may well change 
dramatically: 

• There will be high and uniform standards 
for elite herds and these herds will provide 
breeding stock. 

• Registration of breeding stock will de¬ 
pend upon proof of performance. 

• Hog farmers will put up money to stimu¬ 
late research in a self-help program. 

• An additional premium grade for hog 
carcasses will be established. 

• War will be declared on the scrub boar 
and on diseases which sap profits. 

“We have a great objective,” said J. M. 
Bentley, CFA president and co-chairman of 
the Conference. “Let us achieve this in the 
coming year. V 
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You'll put 

MORE 
IN THE 
BIN 

FOR LESS 

with a 



Ask any 
Case owner... 
he'll be glad 
to prove it! 


When it comes to profitable harvest operation 

Case combine owners look up to no man.Their combines 
have more proven capacity per dollar than any other 
combine in the field. From the mighty prairie giant 'Ten- 
Ten' to the multi-crop '600', and the '400' pull-type every 
Case has been designed and built to save time, work 
and grain ... to put more in the bin per acre at less cost 
per acre. Ask a Case owner, he'll be proud to prove it. 

Look at CASE All Crop Capacity 

Balance is the key to Case big capacity. The famous Case 
straight-through design takes all crops, all loads (heavy, 
average and light) smoothly through the combine without 
bunching, slugging or waste. Case unique co-ordinated cutting, 
threshing, cleaning and separating actions sweep every field 
clean.. .put all the crop in the bin. 

Look at CASE Convenience 

Case 'on-the-go’ controls put you in the driver’s seat for the 
day . . . keep you working full time by eliminating many time- 
consuming stops. Header speed, cutting height, concave clear¬ 
ance and cylinder speed can all be quickly and accurately 
adjusted from the operator’s platform. Tailings can be checked 
and the bin inspected without even standing or turning around. 

Look at CASE Versatility 

From header to straw spreader Case combines have been 
designed for multi-crop harvesting. They have proved them¬ 
selves in 100 bushel corn, plus many heavy-yielding crops of 
grain, beans and seed. The gentle-yet-thorough Case threshing 
action handles the most delicate crops and the heaviest harvest. 

Look at CASE Economy 

Case combines cost less to operate . . . less to maintain. They 
are powered by the famous Case tractor engine that set the 
world record for economy in Official Tests. Based on normal 
field performance this engine should give 15 to 20 years service 
without major overhaul. 

Look at CASE Confidence 

Want proof of company confidence? Then 
take a look at the new Case warranty. Your 
dealer warrants every new Case combine for 
a full year with no hour limitation. This is the 
most comprehensive customer protection 
offered in the agricultural industry. 






CASE 1010 On-the-go controls throughout. Big 1 8- 
foot header and a 5,754 square inch separating area 


capacity matched to the 42" cylinder. New big 70 
bushel grain tank unloads in just 47 seconds. 


CASE 600— Unsurpassed for all crop harvest¬ 
ing. With its 1 3 ft. header and 40" straight 
through threshing, cleaning and separating 
operation the 600 works faster than other more 
expensive machines. 


CASE 400 Pull Type— Features all the har¬ 
vesting capacity and efficiency of the 600. 
Same big 40" straight through threshing, clean¬ 
ing and separation action. Same big capacity. 
Easy fingertip 'from the tractor seat' control. 


CASE 700— Bigger multi-crop capacity at a 
price you can afford. Big 40" cylinder and 
4,640 sq. in. separating area easily handle 100 
bushels per acre of corn and heavy-yielding 
crops of grain, beans and seed. 55 bu. grain bin. 


FOR THE BEST COMBINE 
DEAL EVER ...SEE YOUR 
CASE DEALER NOW! 



















give natural protection 
to all farm buildings! 

For all your farm buildings - livestock, poultry, swine and 
storage - British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles protect better, 
year in, year out. 

INSULATE BETTER 

In each cubic inch of Red Cedar, millions of air-filled cells insulate against 
heat and cold - reduce your fuel costs more effectively than any other 
roofing material. 

CUT CONDENSATION 

Red Cedar's natural porosity actually "breathes out” excess humidity 
caused by animals. Low moisture condensation helps keep your animals 
in good physical condition - means better feed storage, too. 

WEATHERPROOF 

Red Cedar Shingles withstand even the most severe weather, and elimi¬ 
nate roof drumming in hail and rain. 

ADD STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 

Lightweight, resilient roofs of Red Cedar Shingles actually strengthen 
the structure of any farm building. 

LOW COST 

Red Cedar Shingles’ built-in long life means years of trouble-free pro¬ 
tection. For further economy, choose from three grades of Red Cedar 
Shingles: one is just right for every farm building roof or wall. 



For information about Red Cedar Shingles, and methods of application, 
send the attached coupon to: 

RED CEDAR SHINGLE AND HANDSPLIT SHAKE BUREAU 

550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 


Please send me the “Certigrade Handbook of Red Cedar Shingles” 

NAME... 

ADDRESS OR R.R. 

CITY OR TOWN. 

PROVINCE. 
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farm market 
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DAIRY OUTLOOK is best in years. Canadian 
production and consumption in 1963 about 
balanced. Continuation of consumer 
subsidy announced by Government means 
consumption should continue at about the 
higher level of 1963. At same time world 
market for cheese and some processed 
milk products shows improvement as 
result of smaller world production of 
milk last year. 

TURKEY PRICES for heavy birds at least 
are higher and should remain so. Hatch¬ 
ings of heavy types down from last year 
in Canada, though American production 
up. American supplies will act as a 
brake on price increases but outlook is 
still for improved returns over 1963 for 
Canadian producers. 

, < • 

CHICKEN BROILERS should be popular for 
the barbecues this summer as prices are 
down and hatchery figures indicate 
supplies will continue to run 15 to 20 
per cent over last year's record output* 
This trend is good for consumers but 
producer-profits will be pared to the 
bone. • 

C- . 

EGG SUPPLIES will continue to run well 
ahead of last year until late fall at 
least. Hatch of replacement pullets 
during first quarter was well up, but 
started to fall behind 1963 as second 
quarter opened. This will not affect 
supplies before October. Egg prices will 
show little improvement. 

LAMB PRICES are rising but will gener¬ 
ally run a dollar or more below same 
time last year until at least July. 

VEAL CALF MARKETINGS will continue 
heavy, particularly in the East for at 
least another month. Prices will likely 
drop gradually by another dollar or so 

| and then level off for the summer. 

CANADIAN HOG NUMBERS continue to show 
increase over 1963 with farrowings, 
December to May, up 10 per cent. This 
means heavy marketings until close to 
year-end. Reduced American production 
promises continued support for our 
market and prices for the summer will be 
higher though not so high as last year. 

GOOD AND CHOICE SLAUGHTER CATTLE PRICES 

should hold around present levels 
despite higher marketings. Increased 
Canadian consumption and normal summer 
demand for better cuts of top quality 
beef should look after these supplies. 
However, little prospect of moving any 
surplus across the line as American 
supplies also large. 
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News Highlights 


A deficiency payment of 14.3 
cents per lb. will be made by the 
federal government on the 1963-64 
wool clip. This is the difference be¬ 
tween the support price of 60 cents 
per lb. and the average price re¬ 
ceived by producers, basis Toronto. 

An independent fat stock and 
meat marketing authority for Britain 
has been proposed by a special study 
committee which was formed after 
the collapse of cattle prices in 1961. 

The turkey industry is finding ex¬ 
port markets for its product. The 
Ontario Turkey Association reports 
that well over half a million 
pounds of turkey were exported in 
1963 compared to 20,000 lb. in 
1962. The Association recently voted 
a further $7,000 to continue its tur¬ 
key promotion program. 

Ontario’s participation in Britain’s 
ideal home show in London recently 
is reported to have been very suc¬ 
cessful. Sales of Ontario-grown food 
products like cheese, chicken, 
pickles, canned fruits and juices 
were made to 100,000 people. In 
addition, samples of these products 
were distributed to 200,000 visitors. 

The feed mill which is to be built 
as a part of the beef cattle research 
station which is being established 
at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by mid-September. It is being 


designed to process feed by several 
different methods including steam 
rolling, dry rolling, hammer milling 
and pelleting. 

Mr. Doug Parks, who has been 
director of the Soils and Crops 
Branch of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, has been appointed 
director of Extension. He takes over 
from E. I. McLoughry who is retir¬ 
ing following 42 years of service 
with the department. Mr. W. W. 
Snow who has been chief instructor 
and extension specialist at the West¬ 
ern Ontario Agricultural School, 
Ridgetown, will succeed Mr. Parks 
as director of the Soils and Crops 
Branch. 

The Australian government is 
planning to introduce legislation 
which will help to diversify and 
expand markets for Australian meat 
products. The legislation will provide 
for the introduction of a levy on all 
cattle over 200 pounds dressed 
weight, slaughtered for human con¬ 
sumption, as well as on sheep and 
lambs. The money will be used by 
the Australian Meat Board to finance 
additional meat promotion activities 
in domestic and foreign markets. 

A wheat and cotton bill, designed 
to give growers in the United States 
who limit their acreage of these 
crops higher price supports through 
the use of redeemable marketing 
certificates, has been passed by a 


hectic session of the House in Wash¬ 
ington. The new wheat program is a 
voluntary control plan under which 
farmers who decide to comply with 
their 1964 allotments will qualify 
for price supports and acreage di¬ 
version payments. This is intended 
to head off a predicted 600-million- 
dollar drop in farm income this 
year. 

The Farm Credit Corporation has 
announced that, for the first time in 
the history of the lending institution, 
loans exceeded $100,000,000 in a 
fiscal year. In the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1964, 8,689 loans amount¬ 
ing to $108,009,000 were approved. 
This is an increase of 16.8 per cent 
over a year ago. V 

TO PROMOTE APPLES 

Ontario apple growers have voted 
to go all out on a promotional and 
advertising program aimed at 
boosting consumption of apples and 
apple products. In an April plebi¬ 
scite the growers voted 69 per cent 
in favor of the promotional pro¬ 
gram which they will pay for with 
a compulsory levy. 

The plan will be set up under the 
provisions of the Ontario Farm Prod-- 
ucts Marketing Act and will be 
under the supervision of the On¬ 
tario Farm Products Marketing 
Board. Unlike all other plans set up 
under the Marketing Act, this one 



This little piggy 

just grows... and grows! 


Thanks to Cooper Jexin . . . the complete 
one-shot iron injection for preventing iron 
deficiency anaemia in baby pigs. Easy 
to administer . . . non-toxic ... no adverse 
side effects ... no staining at injection 
site. Produces superior results half the 
cost per dose of other iron injections. 
Contains optimum iron. Vitamins 
B1 2 and B6, and trace ingredients for 
promoting growth. Proved satisfactory on 
millions of pigs. From feed and drug stores 
in all farming communities. 


COOPER 


jexm 

Another fine product of 

VioBin (Canada) Limited, St. Thomas, Ontario 

You can buy with confidence from 
Country Guide advertisers. 



NOW! COMPLETE 
COMBINING" 

WITH BIG MM CAPACITY, 
ENDURANCE,ECONOMY 


From Minneapolis-Moline comes “complete combining” 
made possible by Big MM capacity, endurance, econ¬ 
omy and quality. If you have unusually heavy stands, 
long, tough straw-want the best combining — take a 
look at the very latest in combining efficiency — from 
Minneapolis-Moline. Make arrangements now with your 
Big MM dealer for a demonstration. MM “complete 


combining" can make harvesting easier and more profit¬ 
able for you! 

8 DIFFERENT MODELS TO CHOOSE FR0M-12 to 
16 foot headers-windrow pickups - numerous special 
accessories tailor Big MM combines to your exact needs. 
Also see the Big MM Windrowers, both self-propelled 
and pulled types. 


Apron type pick-up unit, on rubber tired caster 
wheels, available in 8 or 10 foot sizes. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


OF CANADA, LIMITED, REGINA, SASK. 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS-Continued 


will have absolutely nO sales or mar¬ 
keting features. The only things 
which the vote authorizes are ad¬ 
vertising, promotion and research 
aimed at boosting the sales of apples 
and apple products. 

The procedure in taking the vote 
also differed from previous votes 
held under the Act. In this case the 
balloting was done at a series of 
local meetings held in all the main 
apple growing sections of the prov¬ 
ince. In previous votes under the 
Act, balloting was done on a speci¬ 
fied day just as in an election. At 


each of the special meetings held for 
taking the apple vote, there was 
someone present to explain the pro¬ 
posals, and growers were allowed 
plenty of opportunity to discuss the 
regulations to be introduced under 
the plan. 

Finally, at the conclusion of the 
meeting all growers present were 
able to vote by secret ballot to indi¬ 
cate whether or not they approved 
the proposed plan. The fruit and 
vegetable extension fieldman or the 
agricultural representative in each 
area acted as returning officer. He 


returned all marked ballots to the 
Ontario Farm Products Marketing 
Board and none were opened until 
after all the meetings had been held. 
Later, the ballots were counted by 
the Marketing Board in the pres¬ 
ence of representatives of the Apple 
Section of the Ontario Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers’ Association. 

Under the plan, which the 
growers approved, the advertising 
and promotional program will be 
administered by the Apple Section 
of the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association. It is proposed 
that the money raised may be spent 
in direct advertising, in providing 



It would be great 
If It started to whistle 
after 250 hours of use 


It would be great if a worn tractor spark 
plug would signal when it started cost- 
ingyou time and money. But it doesn’t! 

Your tractor can be wasting power 
and fuel without any sign of trouble. 
Here’s why—an accumulation of foul¬ 
ing deposits plus normal electrode 
wear can cause a plug to misfire. This 
hidden misfiring usually starts after 
about 250 hours of use. It’s difficult for 
even a trained mechanic to detect, but 
it can waste a gallon of fuel every four 


hours... about eight cents out of every 
dollar you spend on fuel on theaverage . 

What can you do about it? Tractor 
experts advise changing plugs every 
250 hours . . . that’s about every six 
months for the average tractor. If 
you’re still running on the plugs that 
carried you through last year’s harvest, 
take a tip from the experts and install 
new silvery-plated Champions now. 
They’ll more than pay for themselves 
in fuel savings. 



CHAMPIONS —FIRST CHOICE OF TRACTOR MANUFACTURERS 


special advertising banners and dis¬ 
plays, in preparing news releases 
for food editors and commentators, 
in research on new processed prod¬ 
ucts and packages, and other similar 
projects.—S.J.C. V 

VOLUNTARY HOG MARKETING 
FOR MANITOBA 

A new Natural Products Market¬ 
ing Act designed to meet criticisms 
which had been leveled at the pre¬ 
vious Act and to provide a more 
acceptable approach to the orderly 
marketing of farm products, has 
been passed by the Manitoba Legis¬ 
lature. Under the new Act, the 
Manitoba Marketing Board will be 
given more specific powers and 
duties in holding plebiscites among 
producers prior to establishing any 
producer board. It will also have 
power t o supervise marketing 
schemes, and to inspect and enforce 
marketing programs. It will super¬ 
vise the work of producer boards 
set up and operated by the pro¬ 
ducers themselves, and of marketing 
commissions which are a public 
utility type of commission with pub¬ 
licly appointed members. 

Minister of Agriculture the Hon. 
George Hutton has announced that 
a voluntary teletype hog marketing 
system which was recommended by 
the Shewman Commission on Live¬ 
stock Marketing and approved by 
the legislature, will be initiated this 
year. It will be operated by a mar¬ 
keting commission. Hog producers in 
the province will have 2 to 3 years 
experience with this system before 
deciding by vote what future form 
of marketing should operate in the 
province. V 

RE-EXAMINE WHEAT GRADING 

Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
chief, F. F. Hamilton, says that Can¬ 
ada’s leadership in the grading of 
wheat is diminishing and the value 
of our grade certificates, in relation 
to buyers’ requirements, may be 
seriously challenged when Canada 
is again selling on a buyers’ market. 

Speaking to members of Manitoba 
farm business groups, he stated: 
“Unless we make a critical examina¬ 
tion of this grading system of ours, 
which has served us so well in the 
past, we may find it has been out¬ 
moded by changing conditions 
throughout the world; that it is more 
of a hindrance than a help in sell¬ 
ing our wheat. Our grading system 
is doubtless the most difficult and 
intricate of all our problem areas. 
It presents the key problem; the one 
that interlocks with every phase of 
grain handling and merchandising.” 

He gave as reasons for the need 
for re-examination of Canada’s grad¬ 
ing system: 

• Canada’s competitors are im¬ 
proving their grading or quality con¬ 
trol. 

• Automation in European mills 

and the increase in “ready-mix” 
products at home and overseas re¬ 
quire quality control of all ingredi¬ 
ents, including flour. V 

HOG RESEARCH FARM 

A swine research operation which 
is said to be the largest in Canada 
has been opened by Shur-Gain Feeds 
Limited at Maple, Ont. The center 
has been designed so that tests can 
be conducted on feeding, manage- 
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are being tried. For instance, sows 
will be tied with leather straps in 
an arrangement similar to dairy stan¬ 
chions. A limited floor feeding sys¬ 
tem for market hogs will be utilized. 
The herd is specific pathogen 
free. V 

CANADA-U.K. CEREALS AGREEMENT 

The Honorable Mitchell Sharp, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
has announced that Canada and 
the United Kingdom have reached 
an agreement respecting world trade 
in cereals. Other co-operating gov¬ 
ernments are also involved. Mr. 
Sharp stated that the objectives 
agreed upon are that the world mar¬ 
ket for cereals should be improved. 
This would be brought about 
through a better and more economic 
balance between world supplies and 
commercial demand. 

Under the arrangements, the 
British will seek to discourage the 
growth of domestic cereal produc¬ 
tion above a level consistent with 
their stated objectives. They will do 
this by limiting financial assistance 
to producers. In addition, a system 
of minimum import prices is to be 
applied to prevent U.K. prices from 
falling to very low levels. This 
would limit the amount of the defi- 
ment and sanitation practices. The ciency payment which would other- 
company is seeking meaningful wise be payable to producers, 
answers to the problems of com- Mr. Sharp also announced that 
mercial-sized hog operations. Find- the negotiations are being carried 

ings of the research projects will be on under GATT auspices in the con- 

made available to all segments of text of the forthcoming Kennedy 
the Canadian swine industry. round of trade negotiations, for a 

The unit consists of three build- comprehensive world grains agree- 

ings — a dry sow barn, a farrowing ment. Canada will be co-operating 

and nursery bam, and a finishing closely in the pursuit of a long-term 

barn. Many new management ideas international cereals agreement. V 
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KRAUSE 4/BAR WING CHISELS 


8,000 pounds of working weight in the biggest, 
strongest chisel with unmatched trash clearance. 
Five models. 18' to 34' widths. 


KRAUSE KLX 400 SERIES HARROWS 

Feature for feature, Krause extra-strength frame, 
bearings, spools and blades, offer more value and 
performance. 14 models. 7'-8" to 4'-7" widths. 




KRAUSE , 


2 WING £1 



’ HARROWS \ 



KRAUSE 270 SERIES CHISELS 

Patented 4-Bar construction for maximum clear¬ 
ance in a rigid chisel. Easily handles toughest 
field conditions. Twelve models. 9' to 21' widths. 



Four rows folded— J4 
Spring lifts and simple Jj 
wings for fast, easy h 
models. 19'3" to 20'-ll' 


six rows extended, 
locking devices on 
conversion. Six 
widths. 


KRAUSE LIFT UP CHISELS KRAUSE PENETRATOR ^ 

Stronger, wider, higher clearance for 3-point DOUBLE-DUTY TANDEM-DISC PLOW 
hitch tractors. New hitch permits easy change- The TW0-IN-0NE tool that penetrates the tough- 

over for Category I or II. Five to 13 shanks with est trash and soil yet has light draft for shallow 

extensions. tilling. Seven models. 9'-6" to 16'-7" widths. 

DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY . . . 

Crawford & Company Ltd. P. 0. Box 1120 / H. 1. Turner (Ontario) Ltd. Marlborough & Talbot Sts. 

Camrose, Alberta / Blenheim, Ontario 


P. 0. Box 1120 
Camrose, Alberta 


Frank Lawson & Sons Ltd. 601 Ninth St., Box 157 
Brandon, Manitoba / 


Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd. 


115 Avenue A North 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 



CROWN 

LUMBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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fC \ see us for the 
Wm^BOkdm INFORMATION YOU NEED 


AIDS TO AGRICULTURE is the most compre¬ 
hensive volume of ideas, specific designs and 
advice on farm building and equipment ever 
assembled in Canada. Only your Crown Lumber¬ 
man has it and, with it, he is equipped to give 
you fast, accurate advice and estimates on what¬ 
ever building project you may have in mind. 

Whether it’s beef, grain, swine, sheep, poultry 
or dairy, and if your building needs include plan¬ 
ning, feedlot, feeding, breeding, handling or 
housing, your Crown Lumberman can answer all 
your questions. 

He can save you time and money. He can 
arrange financing, too. See him today. 
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A TYPICAL SECTIONAL INDEX 
PAGE FROM CROWN'S 
AIDS TO AGRICULTURE 


DIVISION OF CROWN ZELLERBACH CANADA LIMITED 
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PROVEN 


431 COMBINE Capacity leader of the Cockshutt Combine Fleet. 
42 inch-wide Thru-Flow body. Choice of 12', 14' or 16' header. 


REPUTATION 


Now is the time to take advantage of Cockshutt’s reputation 
for top quality combines backed by outstanding dealer service. 


□ 

Large capacity at the lowest cost 

per acre 

□ 

Extra threshing efficiency — saves 

more grain 

□ 

Cleanest sample 


□ 

Exclusive Drive-O-Matic drive 


□ 

Best operator vision and comfort 


□ 

Power steering with easy working on-the-go controls 

□ 

Highest trade-in value 



These three new combines have built an excellent reputation 
on grain farms of every size . . . Your neighbour probably owns 
one . . . Why not ask him about their proven performance? 

Before buying any combine, test-drive a new Cockshutt . . . 
Check every feature and you will agree that no other combine 
can offer as much — not at any price! See your Cockshutt 
Dealer today. 


I 

430 COMBINE Harvest-proven in all crops. 34 inch straight-through j 

body. Choice of 12' or 14' header. \ 




' i 


THE SIGN OF QUALITY 


COCKSHUTT 

FARM EQUIPMENT OF CANADA LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Brampton, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton 



WWJSW 


NEW 525 COMBINE Flarvesting efficiency in all crops, 
straight-through body. Choice of 11' or 13' header. 
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This low-pressure sprayer 
gives good weevil control 
in alfalfa. Loss from 
drift is minimized 



We Couldn’t 


Get Alon 


without Them 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 


Agricultural chemicals can be a friend in need 
if you take the trouble to use them properly 


EVER SINCE THE DISCOVERY of fire, flames 
have ravaged towns, forests and glasslands. It has 
slaughtered countless thousands of people, leveled 
cities and destroyed all wildlife over vast acreages. 
Streams have dried up so that all the fish perished. 
Handled carelessly, fire is destructive and waste¬ 
ful, yet where would we be without it? The same 
could be said of chemical pesticides. 

Let’s just take a look at what would happen if 
we did away with them entirely. It has been esti¬ 
mated that about one-third of Canada’s people 
would have to get along without food if we got 
rid of all chemicals used in food production. 
Although this would be easy on the pocketbooks 
of those concerned it would be rough on their 
longevity. Most of the remaining two-thirds would 
find themselves in the same fix because food prices 
would be so high only the wealthy could afford 
to eat. In fact, agrologists figure that about 80 
of the world’s most common food crops couldn’t 
be produced economically without the use of 
pesticides. 

Perhaps the biggest contribution agricultural 
chemicals have made is to keep production costs 
down. Chemical weed control has increased the 
value of farm pasture lands by at least 25 per cent. 
It has decreased farm weeding costs by as much 
as 50 per cent. Agricultural scientists estimate 
that a gallon of certain weedicides will kill more 
weeds in one application than 7 men working 
with 7 hoes for 7 years. 

Henry Penner, who farms near Coaldale, Alta., 
saved a 20-acre crop of canning peas that had 
become infested with wild oats by a timely treat¬ 
ment of selective herbicide. It was impossible to 
cultivate for weeds because he had sown the crop 
broadcast with a seed drill. “If we hadn’t been 
able to spray, we would’ve had to kiss that crop 
good-by,” he said. 

One year, Dwight Perry, Chin, Alta., had a 
100-acre mustard crop destroyed by flea beetles. 
Before sowing his crop next year he treated the 
mustard seed with a chemical dressing. When the 
new crop came up the beetles left it strictly 
alone. In Saskatchewan, Bernie Boyle of Kinistino 


saved a rape crop from flea beetles by using one- 
half ounce of chemical seed dressing per pound 
of seed. The treatment cost him about 65 cents 
per acre to protect a crop worth about $60 an 
acre from almost certain destruction. Harry Radke, 
Melfort, Sask., also treated his rapeseed to protect 
the crop from flea beetles. 

“But the greatest hazard to rape is worm and 
moth infestations just before harvesting,” he said. 
“These can only be controlled by spraying. If I 
use ground-type spray equipment, the cost is about 
50 cents an acre. If I use aircraft, the cost is from 
$1.25 to $2 an acre. But without these spray 
treatments the cash value of my crop would be 
reduced by 75 per cent.” 

Fred Schneider, who farms at Eston, Sask., 
would have had to plow two fields of weed- 
infested wheat under if he hadn’t been able to get 
in there with an emergency spray treatment. In 
one case it was wild oats in a crop of durum 
wheat, in the other it was an infestation of tartary 
buckwheat. 

“To clean up the buckwheat I used 7 oz. of 
herbicide per acre (in 5 gallons of water), and 
gave the crop two applications 2 weeks apart,” 
he said. “There wouldn’t have been a crop at all 
without this heavy treatment.” 

Through an error in adjusting a new seed drill, 
another Saskatchewan farmer found he had sown 
his durum wheat at only about a bushel per acre. 
When the crop came up, the spaces between the 
wheat plants were filled with wild oats. Instead 
of writing the crop off as a dead loss, the farmer 
sprayed for wild oats and later harvested an aver¬ 
age of 33 bushels of durum per acre. 

In Eastern Canada, a leading entomologist has 
stated that without the use of agricultural chemi¬ 
cals blight could wipe out the Prince Edward 
Island potato crop, or the tomato crop in southern 
Ontario. Downy mildew could end the production 
of lima beans, and brown rot could wipe out the 
Niagara Peninsula’s peach crop. Both the quality 
and quantity of grapes, strawberries and other 
small fruits would drop, and what remained would 


be priced out of the market. Without poisons to 
protect pastures from grasshoppers, ranchers 
would often be forced to sell their cattle at un¬ 
favorable times. Producing quality milk would be 
impossible without chemical fly control. 

If we did away with chemical pesticides few 
farms today could operate at a profit. That’s why 
it is vitally important that you learn to handle 
these dangerous materials carefully. Your health, 
your crops and even your markets can be ad¬ 
versely affected. It is very important that you use 
the right chemical for the job, apply it properly, 
at the right time, and follow the handling instruc¬ 
tions on the label. For some chemicals, protective 
clothing is as necessary as an asbestos suit in a 
flaming building. 

Some time ago I stopped to talk to a farmer 
who had been spraying a grain crop. He was 
covered from head to foot with the stuff, even 
his eyebrows were moist with it. He told me he 
hadn’t been feeling too well lately. I said that 
sprays and dusts often made a person feel a bit 
tacky. A man should really wear a mask, he 
agreed, but the thing felt so uncomfortable. 

You can make your crop feel pretty uncomfort¬ 
able too, if you spray at the wrong growth stage, 
or spread the chemical unevenly. The result is 
generally a poor yield, or sometimes no crop at all. 

About the worst thing you can do is to handle 
pesticides so carelessly that traces appear in the 
products you market. If the Food and Drug 
people find some poisons in your products they can 
put you right out of business. Spraying a restricted 
chemical on, or near, a forage crop can be far 
more disastrous than tossing a lighted match in a 
hay barn. In some cases it has caused authorities 
to take a valuable chemical right off the market. 

Dean Fred Bentley of the University of Alberta 
put the whole thing in a nutshell when he said, 
“The public must show a greater sense of responsi¬ 
bility and intelligence when using these chemi¬ 
cals. The alternative will be tighter regulations 
which might ultimately mean that everybody will 
have to have a license to apply pesticides.” V 
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Fat Bulls 

-Thin Ulalels 

Field Editor Peter Lewington charges that hot feeds 
and hotter pedigrees appear to count for more than proof 
of performance in selling purebred beef cattle today 


I’M NEW IN THE beef business and very disil¬ 
lusioned by what I find posing as breed improve¬ 
ment. It has been said that a newcomer can 
evaluate new surroundings after a few hours; 
after that he has to wait many years for a 
mature judgment. I can’t wait that long; the 
arteries will harden and I may well become a 
slave to the ultra-conservatism which pervades 
beef breeding. The outdated standards of the 
“fat” stock show ring and the repetitive use of 
the worn-out cliches of the breeder’s vocabulary 
may wear me down. 

A great deal has been said over the years about 
conformation of beef cattle. Does the beef breeder 
also have to be a conformer? Does he have to 
perpetuate old prejudices in his own breeding 
program? “The beef breeder and feeder,” says 
Dr. Tom Burgess of OAC, “demand to be de¬ 
ceived!” One year ago I would have discounted 
this; now I’m appalled by it. The buyer will often 
pay a hefty premium for the overfitted beast, even 
though he knows that the fat may conceal weak¬ 
nesses in conformation. 

When the demands of writing made it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to maintain a dairy herd, I held a 
dispersal sale. The cattle sold well, but not just 
because they looked attractive and were bred on 
schedule. There was some solid documentary evi¬ 
dence to help establish their worth. No female 
had been purchased since the herd was formed 
and the continuity of cow families could be seen. 
Most of the bulls used could be judged by the 
performance of their progeny; the cows were 
graded for type; production was recorded and the 
records (all records not just the best as is the 
case in some beef sales) were available. The herd 
was on the mastitis control program and the 
udders were as healthy as it was humanly possible 
to maintain them. 

My transition from dairyman to beefman was, 
in large measure, a move from fact to fads and 
fantasy. Beef breeding stock with “hot” pedigrees 
—but not a shred of proof of performance any¬ 
where in their background — sell like money was 
going out of style. The bull, hand fed on steamed 
beans and other goodies, finds a ready market as 
a herd sire. “Ah!” say the breeders when ques¬ 
tioned about all that nice curly hair and wasteful 
fat, “look what they hide!” Even beef cattle with 
dwarf characteristics get peddled as bona fide 
breeding stock. 

These criticisms are not meant to discount the 
good work of the provincial, federal and inter¬ 
national endeavors currently being made in beef 
improvement; these are heroic efforts made in 
the face of monumental indifference and they are 
an attempt to close the gap in performance test¬ 
ing. More and better beef evaluation is necessary 
and better use has to be made of what is already 
known. 

Beef testing is just half a century behind the 
dairy industry in factual improvement. Recently 
we have seen some results of beef progeny test¬ 
ing. Following careful carcass evaluation, a hand¬ 
ful of superior beef sides have been found. 


Hallelujah! Qualified meat sires have been found. 
In any enlightened segment of agriculture such 
superior sires would go on to reproduce yet more 
desirable sires for future generations. Such will 
not be the case! Artificial insemination con¬ 
travenes the rales of some breed societies. No 
matter if these superior sires are used to breed 
the finest cow families in Canada, the best they 
can do is produce commercial cattle. It is a 
tragedy that, once the best bulls are identified, 
they cannot be used for breed improvement. 

Breeding stock which combine appearance, 
pedigree and progeny performance are essential 
today. If the commercial breeder does not get 
the caliber of cattle which makes him money, he 
will be driven to crossbreeding, and in this 
he will find support from many geneticists. If the 
commercial man wants to stay within a breed and 
fails to obtain the bulls he wants from purebred 
breeders, then he will turn to his own resources of 
progeny testing and selection. In any event, cross¬ 
breeding, if it is to have much prospect of suc¬ 
cess in developing better cattle, must rely upon 
two desirable strains to start with. 

This is a dynamic era of change in farming, but 
this would be hard to discern by looking at some 
segments of the beef industry. Where is the pedi¬ 
gree poultry breeder of yesterday? He now holds 
a minority perch in the shows for novelty fanciers. 

Commercial broiler and egg producers enthusi¬ 
astically embraced scientific breeding and selec¬ 
tion of breeding stock on performance. They 
watch feed conversion figures and the end result 
is that the consumer gets high quality food at 
fiercely competitive prices. As a result, the poul- 
tryman has taken a more significant place in the 
consumer’s shopping basket. The swine industry is 
exploring all promising advances in feeding and 


breeding and carcass evaluation in order to carve 
itself a more generous slice of the consumer dollar 
—it is poised for spectacular advances such as 
those which have transformed the poultry in¬ 
dustry. 

Carcass studies of progeny of long-bodied beef 
sires have shown they yield the sort of beef 
wanted in the market place. The blocky, compact, 
box-like beast is found to be a fraud under the 
harsh spotlight of carcass evaluation. The ideal is 
rate and efficiency of gain, coupled with carcass 
quality. 

George Rodanz, who has been a member of 
the Board of the Ontario Beef Performance Asso¬ 
ciation since its inception in 1950, has bred cattle 
renowned for their desirable size, length and 
quality. He says, “We purebred breeders have to 
develop cattle the feedlot operator wants. Com¬ 
mercial cattle are the backbone of the beef in¬ 
dustry.” 

Rodanz, who is also active in Performance 
Registry International (PRI), urges the testing 
of both males and females. This assists in in¬ 
formed culling. Weaning weights show up the 
poorest milking cows. Curiously, many breeders 
discount the role of the cow in herd improvement 
and rely exclusively upon the bull for herd 
improvement and stimulating sales of breed¬ 
ing stock. 

For the livestock breeder, the gains to weaning 
age are the most significant. A set of scales is 
required to identify the fast-growing calves and 
their dams. 

“Eliminating the poor producers is the most 
effective way of improving the herd,” says Dr. 
Burgess. “Get rid of the bottom 20 per cent in 
a 50-cow herd and replace them with cows com¬ 
parable to the top 20 per cent of the herd. Then 
you should have an extra half ton of beef to sell 
at the end of a year.” 

Size of the herd sire is important, but it is also 
important to differentiate between size and 
weight; Over-fat bulls, grown on uneconomic 
rations, won’t lead the way to breed improve¬ 
ment. There appear to be more feeders than 
breeders in the ranks of the purebred man. 

Ross Beattie of Stayner says, “Too much 
attention has been paid to show ring terms of 
blockiness and smoothness. We need the natural 
fleshing type of cattle which will go to market 
earlier; the kind of cattle that can gain 3 lb. daily 
and put on a pound of beef for 6 to 7 lb. of high 
energy feed.” 

The mere weight of a bull is not an adequate 
measure of his genetic worth. One artificial breed¬ 
ing unit is now sufficiently discouraged with the 
breeding efficiency of “ficticiously fed” bulls that 
it is growing out its own young potential sires. 
“The faster gainers,” says Dr. Burgess, “are not 
the fattest bulls on test. There has to be a balance 
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A beautiful coat and a noble pedigree are unsullied by performance testing 
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What the Critics Say 

D. W. Zinn, Texas Technological College: x 

• “We have all heard the statement, ‘The Steer of Tomorrow Is 
Here Today.’ This implies to the average layman that a majority of 
our cattle are of the ‘meat-type.’ This I do not believe for one minute. 
In fact I seriously doubt that 10 per cent of our total feedlot market 
steers today could qualify under the P.R.I. standards. Likewise, the 
implication made that the champion steer of our livestock shows is 
the ideal product of our breeders and feeders and of excellent market¬ 
ability is utterly ridiculous. We are looking at these cattle with ‘rose 
tinted’ glasses when research and good old commonsense show the 
opposite is true. Almost without exception research shows that longer 
carcasses with less fat produce a higher percentage of the rhost 
desirable cuts and a lower percentage of the less desirable cuts. Why 
should we expect a long hog and a compact, blocky beef carcass to 
cut the same high yield? Even though the thicker beef carcass has eye 
appeal, the fact remains that the edible portion is not as great in this 
so-called ‘typier’ carcass as one which is angular and has more length. 
The reason is tied up in a simple 3-lettered word—FAT!” 

H. T. Fredeen, Experimental Farm, Lacombe, Alta.: 

• “Part of the responsibility for the stagnation in livestock im- 
| provement must rest with the purebred industry. Breed standards have 

been established, perhaps more frequently than we care to admit, by 
individuals whose livelihood has not depended on the productive 
performance of their stock or on the financial returns from their 
breeding operations. Breed societies are dominated by the philosophy 
that standards of color and form are of paramount importance and 
! that pedigree as a guide to performance is superior to performance 
itself. Having lost their original missionary purpose, breed societies 
now concentrate their efforts on bookkeeping and shop-worn promo¬ 
tion.” 

R. A. Long, University of Georgia: 

• “The mere fact that a breeder ‘likes’ a wasty, gutty, flat quar¬ 
tered counterfeit does not justify his existence. A breeder can, of 
course, make a collection of such cattle for his own personal enjoy¬ 
ment, but he should not expect to sell them to informed people 
whose goal is the efficient and profitable production of high quality 
beef.” 

]. C. Rennie, OAC, Guelph: 

• “Beef cattle are lagging behind other livestock in efficiency and 
breed improvement.” 


between genetic capability and feed 
conversion. Unduly high levels of 
feeding after 14 months of age can 
impair a bull’s reproductive ca¬ 
pacity.” 

One A.I. unit spokesman ex¬ 
plained the dilemma this way: “If 
we keep the bulls in good breeding 
condition, the visitors are disap¬ 
pointed. If we please them, then 
we can’t get the cows settled.” 

During the test period a high level 
of feeding doesn’t hurt. Differences 
in rate of gain can then be attrib¬ 
uted to genetic differences. Over¬ 
fitting in the months subsequent to 
testing may help place a bull in the 
shows or in an unwary buyer’s herd; 
it may also impair his use as a sire. 

At present a nod from one man, 
provided of course he is judging in 
the show ring, will count for more 


than all the breed performance data. 
Yet it is true that the herds with the 
most complete and desirable records 
are the ones which can contribute 
most to beef improvement. In the 
light of this it is a curious fact 
that breed associations make virtu¬ 
ally no effort to present the evidence. 

Yes, the beef breeder demands to 
be deceived—and he is. The feedlot 
operator, upon whom the purebred 
breeder must ultimately rely, cannot 
be deceived and stay in business for 
he has to sell on price, not prejudice. 
Now that the tools of enlightened 
breed improvement are available, 
how much longer can beef cattle 
demand a premium on the basis of 
high price ’way back in the misty 
recesses of their pedigree? How 
much longer a premium for hot 
pedigrees and hot feeds? V 



The cow is half of 
any herd. There’s no 
future for the cow that 
can’t wean a calf 



How much time would 
an extension phone 
save on your farm? 

This farmer knows that his extension is saving him 
valuable time every day of the year. 

Before he had an extension phone installed on 
his farm, he and his son were wasting about an 
hour a day hurrying from the barn to the house to 
handle telephone calls. Then the extension phone 
went in—and has saved them countless hours 
each year. 

Doesn’t it make sense to call your telephone 
company and tell them where to install your new 
extension phone? 

northern Electric fl 

COMPANY LIMITED f 

Canada’s largest manufacturer and 
supplier of telephone equipment . 2064-4 
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Price’s new steel and 
aluminum barn. Note the 
air outlets and shipping 
door at left. Doors are 
built at truck level 
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Here is a... 


New Hog Feeder Barn 



Windowless v* SI at- floored l** Fully ventilated Partitioned with concrete 


PROOF THAT A HOG BARN doesn’t have to 
smell like a hog barn can be found on the farm of 
Stan Price, near Acme, Alta. Stan, who raises 
•purebred S.P.F. Landrace hogs and Herefords, has 
just built a new feeder barn that appears to be 
about the last word in this type of construction. 

The barn is 84 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. It’s a 
steel-framed, fiberglas-insulated structure with 
roof and walls of aluminum sheeting, both long- 
lasting materials which require no maintenance. 
The foundation and floors are concrete. Wood was 
used only in access doors, pen doors, and in four 
feed bins located at the front of the building. 

Pigs are kept in two adjacent rows of 16 ft. by 
4 ft. pens, each row containing 16 pens apiece. A 
unique feature of these pens is that partitions are 
made of precast concrete slabs. The slabs are 
held in place with welded angle iron. At the 
outside end of each pen is a movable plywood 
gate which can be used to move the pigs from one 
pen to another or to adjust the size of the pen to 
accommodate the animals as they grow in size. 
When the pigs are small the gate can be moved 
in so that pen length is reduced. 



Pens have slatted floor at one end with water 
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by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 


“The idea here is that the front end of each 
pen — where the pigs do their feeding and bed¬ 
ding — is kept clean if the animals are slightly 
crowded,” Stan Price told Country Guide. “This 
makes them move back and drop their manure 
in the cleaning area at the rear.” 

The “cleaning area” at the back of each pen is 
floored with pre-stressed concrete slats so that 
manure falls, or can be washed into a 70 ft. by 
10 ft. concrete pit which underlies the whole pen 
battery. This pit was built to slope gently from 
front to rear at about the same pitch as a sewer 
(Vi inch per foot) so the liquids and solids 
will flow down to the outlet located at the west 
end. Stan has extended the outlet pipe from tire 
barn to a point where his land drops away so 
manure can be loaded directly into a tank and 
trucked out to his fields. Each pen also slopes 
in toward the center. 


VENTILATION SYSTEM 

Smell is eliminated by a 2-part automatic 
ventilation system which circulates clean air in 
the upper part of the building and draws off foul 
air through the manure pit. 

Clean air enters through two inlets located 
one on each side of the building’s front end. It is 
forced down the length of the barn through metal 
pipes along the top of each wall, and returned via 
a vented pipe down the center above the pens. 
This air, wanned slightly by the animal heat from 
the pens, is then returned to the intake pipes so as 
to take the chill off incoming fresh air. Natural 
body heat from the pigs is all the heating this barn 
requires. 

Foul air is drawn down through the slats of 
each pen to the manure pit. Twin ducts along 
each side of the pit carry it to the far end where 
it is expelled through outlets in the concrete 
foundation of the building. 

Stan Price’s feeder barn has no provision for 
auxiliary heating and no windows. There are four 
fluorescent lights for general use, plus additional 
lights for work periods. An access door is located 
near the feed bins at the front end. When the hogs 



Interior of barn. Fresh air return pipe is overhead, intake pipes along the walls. Note how pens slope 
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Stan Price points to the manure pit which is located underneath the pens 


reach market weight they leave by 
a shipping door at the rear which 
was built at truck height so the ani¬ 
mals won’t have to go up or down 
ramps when they’re loaded. 

Stan doesn’t use any bedding in 
the pens, and there are no feed 
troughs. The ration is placed right 
on the concrete floor where it is 
consumed with little or no wastage. 
Feed grinding and mixing is fully 
automatic. When the mill needs 
more grain it activates augers which 
draw their supplies from granaries 
outside the building. A protein con¬ 
centrate comes from one of the in¬ 
side bins. The ground ration is 
metered into overhead bins where 
it can be drawn off into a cart or 


wheelbarrow and hauled to the pigs. 
Water is supplied by a single line 
down the center of the block of 
pens. 

A feeder barn of this type costs 
from $10,000 to $15,000, depending 
on its location and the amount of 
work done by the owner. Pens are 
designed to accommodate about 10 
hogs to market weight. This means 
an operator could handle at least 
320 animals at a time, and have a 
yearly production of close to 1,000. 

If the ham is kept to its maximum 
output, and allowing a capital de¬ 
preciation of about 20 per cent, 
Stan Price figures the cost will be 
close to $3 per hog sold over a 
5-year period. V 


Floor Plan of Price Hog 
Feeder Barn 
84' x 40' 





MAYRATH Engineers have made minimum 1,000,000 bushel tests 
themselves, actually moving grain on each model of MAYRATH 
Augers. These tests save your worrying about breakdowns or grain 
losses in the middle of harvest. 

Up to 40 bushels per minute capacity 
•fa All galvanized tubes, pulleys, and carriages 

* NEW INLET COVER ADJUSTS LOADS TO ANY H.P. 

•fa Super Vulco nylon belts last twice as long 

* PTO GETS CONSIDERABLY MORE CAPACITY 
<Ar Sealed pre-lubricated bearings 

■fc Unobstructed scoop-shaped inlet increases capacity 
■Jt A child can move it 
•k Self-locking transfer pulley slides 

★ WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING FOR 20 YEARS 

★ Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 

Prices in Canadian Dollars, Freight Additional. 

MAYRATH LTD. 

Calgary, Regina, and Brandon (Truck and Tractor at Cooksville, Ont.) 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS 
GO FURTHER 

Benefit from Bulk Feed DiscountsS 


Store your feeds 
in a 



Easy Flow 


BULK 

FEED TANK 

Meet rising costs by storing 
and handling formula feeds 
in bulk. 

Eliminates bags. 

Minimizes handling — waste 
— spoilage — damage from 
birds and rodents. 

Saves hours of time and 
heavy labor. 



Centre draw-off and Side 
draw-off models. Capacities 
2.6 to 28.2 tons. 


WESTEEL Bulk Feed Tanks are made from corrosion-resistant 
galvanized steel, in sections which can be quickly and easily 
assembled. 

Get years of dependable, low-cost, trouble-free service with 
a WESTEEL Tank. 

See your local WESTEEL dealer or write for information and prices, 

WL5TEEL 

PRODUCTS LIMITED 

An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 


Plants and Offices: WINNIPEG, REGINA, SASKATOON, CALGARY, 
EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, MONTREAL 
Sales Offices at: London, Ottawa, Quebec, St. John, Halifax 
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If you think you’ve got 
the best riding Pickup or Panel, 
and you’re driving a GMC Light Duty 

with full coil suspension 
.. .you’re right! 

a general motors VALUE C910 %-ton Wideside Pickup 



Big Load capacity 
full coil suspension. 


Easy manoeuvrability 
with ball-gear steering. 


More quiet, comfort 
with added insulation. 
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Swine improvement team from left to right: Dr. 
“Chuck” Roe, OVC swine specialist, Eric Alderson, 
S.P.F. primary breeder, and Len Tustin, one of the 
first in the business with secondary S.P.F. herd 


Len Tustin of Orangeville has one of Ontario's first 
"Secondary S.P.F. Herds" but for him . . . 

Secondary 

Hogs 
Come First 


by PETER LEWINGTON 

Field Editor 


ONTARIO’S SPECIFIC PATHOGEN FREE 

swine program is getting into high gear with 
phase two — the establishment of what are called 
“Secondary” herds. 

The pioneers in the S.P.F. business were the 
farmers who established “Primary” Specific Patho¬ 
gen Free herds. This was a prolonged and costly 
operation for them. Originally, pigs were born 
by caesarian section. That phase is now history 
and over the past few years several generations 
have been born naturally. So far, one dozen herds 
have been certified under the program. These, 
and others in process of certification, will be the 
source of breeding stock for those wishing to 
establish the “Secondary” herds. 

Len Tustin is among 31 fanners across the 
province who have established new herds. These 
farmers are the beneficiaries of the S.P.F. program; 
they are not obliged to go through the costly 
processes which faced the primary breeder. These 
secondary breeders, in most cases, have seized 
upon the opportunity presented when a new barn 
was built or when premises have been cleaned, 
modified and kept free of hogs for at least 6 weeks. 

For Tustin, the chance came when he sold his 
dairy farm at Brooklyn and started farming near 


Orangeville. Within 6 months his herd could 
qualify for certification. All pigs would have to 
be raised to market weight. The pigs would have 
to be free of clinical symptoms of atrophic rhinitis 
and virus pneumonia. On post-mortem examina¬ 
tion, they would have to be free of abnormalities 
of the head and lungs. Any deaths occurring 
after 6 weeks of age would have to be reported 
and post-mortems made. The growth of the pro¬ 
gram has necessitated the appointment of an 
additional veterinarian to the staff of the livestock 
branch. 

“I have five purebred sows and a purebred 
boar,” says Tustin, “and this makes me eligible 
under the S.P.F. program. But sales of purebred 
stock will be a sideline. I aim to produce 1,000 
three-quarter Landrace hogs for market every 
year. Under the program, I get assistance and 


supervision. There is an incentive for good man¬ 
agement and sanitation.” 

Tustin foresees other advantages: 

• Better feed conversion (feed is the major cost 
in producing a hog). 

• Faster gains to market weight — perhaps 2 
weeks. 

• An excellent, if temporary, chance to capital¬ 
ize on purebred sales. 

• Elimination of atrophic rhinitis and virus 
pneumonia. Thanks to the overall program of 
sanitation, some bacterial diseases will also prob¬ 
ably be avoided. 

• Higher quality carcasses. He will use two 
main steps to accomplish this: (1) Selecting breed¬ 
ing stock from proven bloodlines. (2) Addingalfalfa 
meal to the finishing ration for the self-feeders, 
to retard the growth rate and prevent the over¬ 
finishing of market hogs. 

Is the whole affair worth all the trouble? Is it 
practical? The answer appears to be “yes,” pro¬ 
vided certain sensible precautions are taken. 

“It’s common sense,” says Tustin, “to protect 
your investment. I ask visitors to come in clean 
clothes and by appointment. I supply boots and 
coveralls. Before I even started, I also got assur¬ 
ance from my veterinarian of co-operation in a 
sanitation program.” 

Another essential partner in Ontario’s S.P.F. 
program is Dr. “Chuck” Roe, Ontario Veterinary 
College swine specialist. “It’s difficult to convince 
people of the importance of sanitation,” says Roe, 
“but when a potential buyer comes into a second¬ 
ary herd, he can see that sanitation works. Then, 
he may practice it on his own farm.” 

There is also a degree of responsibility expected 
of the primary breeder. Eric Alderson, who sup¬ 
plied Tustin with breeding stock, says, “We try to 
make everything clear before purchase. Then we 
follow up. If there are failures, the program will 
get a bad name.” V 
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Tustin intends to produce 1,000 three-quarter Landrace market hogs annually. Breeding stock is sideline 
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EA&YWay 



MOW . . . CONDITION . . . WINDROW 
OR SWATH all hay crops (even when 
down or tangled) in one CONTINU¬ 
OUS OPERATION . . . NON-STOP. 

M-C ROTARY SCYTHE won't plug or 
scalp . . . cleanly shears stems at 
their base ... lifts the crop up (butts 
first) over scythe reel for crimping 
(without leaf loss) and gently de¬ 
posits hay in fluffy windrows or 
swaths for instant air drying action. 


THREE-IN-ONE MACHINE 
SPEEDS UP DRYING BY 
CONDITIONING AS IT MOWS 



ONE MAN AND ONE TRACTOR does 
the work of 3 — makes hay easier 
and faster. . . better, higher protein 
hay with no feeding “leftovers.” 

3 SIZES—6', 7' and 10' widths . . . 
windrower belt disconnects easily 
for swathing. 

SEE YOUR M-C DEALER or write for 
descriptive product literature today. 

DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: 

TRUCK & TRACTOR LTD. 
COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO 

FORANO LTD. 
PLESSISVILLE, QUEBEC 

NANCE CO., LTD. 

RED DEER, ALBERTA 

MIDTOWN FARM EQUIP. LTD. 
SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 

MANUFACTURED BY 

The Mathews Company 

Crystal Lake, Illinois, U.S.A. 



. . . whether for working cattle, 

going cross-country or performing under saddle 

in a show ring, you can’t beat . . . 

ARABIANS 

That is the view of 
Alberta rancher’s wife Mary Burpee 


breeds for a number of years. If you 
ask Jim or Mary how this panned 
out, they will tell you that any 
divergence from Arab blood resulted 
in deterioration in the quality they 
demanded of their horses. So now, 
firmly convinced that the Arab is the 
horse best suited for work on their 
ranches, they are using nothing but 
Arab bred horses with an aim of 
having a working herd carrying 
100 per cent Arab blood in the not 
too distant future. 

What has the Arab breed got that 
makes it superior? Mr. Cartwright 
would say, “endurance and dispos¬ 
ition.” 

Cartwrights ranch in a big way: 
much of their range is impassable 
for truck or jeep, so good horses are 
an absolute necessity. The long hours 
they must spend in the saddle make 
the use of easy traveling, good dis- 
positioned horses, with plenty of cow 
sense of prime importance. They 
feed no grain, so their horses need 
lots of inherited stamina and spirit 
to carry them through grueling rides. 
Cows pasture high ranges in the 
summer—anywhere up to 8,000 feet; 
horses must be sure-footed and tire¬ 
less to cope with these extreme 
heights. 


THE ARAB IS INCREASING in 

numbers, and is being used more 
and more as a ranch horse. The 
6 years that we have owned and 
used Arab horses for pleasure and 
ranch work is a short time compared 
to those ranchers who have had 
Arabs for the past 20 years or more. 
But it has been long enough to con¬ 
vince us that they are capable of 
doing a variety of jobs—and doing 
them well. 

It is not uncommon for me to 
ride our stallion, Khem, 30 to 40 
miles on the days that we move 
cattle. And I have never yet had to 
help him carry his saddle home! 
That he is a capable stock horse can 
be judged by the fact that he and I 
alone have taken our entire herd of 
cattle, spooky yearlings and all, 
across a busy paved highway and 
an adjacent railway crossing. He 
does the work: I sit there and hang 
on. Khem with the help of his 
daughter, Sha-Em, ridden by my 
daughter, Heather, cut out and 
brought home three head of reluc¬ 
tant steers who were enjoying a 
romantic life among 100 head of 
our neighbor’s cows. That may not 
sound like much of a feat, but any¬ 
one who has tried to handle cattle in 
rough, bush infested pastures, with 
July heat and flies to bug them can 
appreciate that it took some mighty 
quick foot work. The next day, 
both horses went to an accredited 
show and not only won their classes 
but the judge called special atten¬ 
tion to them as being the ideal 
examples of classical Arabians. 

At Ned’s Creek Ranch, Pritchard, 
in Central B.C., one may find owner 
Brig. William N. Bostock, C.B.E., 
C.D., his wife, and family out mov¬ 
ing their Herefords from one high 
summer range to another; or you 
might find them practicing a game 
of polo mounted on the same Arabs. 
Our visit to their ranch found them 
just returning from a long day of 
hard riding; working cattle in high 
mountain pastures can be dangerous. 
They have found their Arabs to be 


tireless, sure-footed and safe. While 
we were there, plans were made for 
a polo game between the Bostock 
family and a visiting Vancouver 
team. The Bostocks ride the same 
horses for polo as they do for ranch 
work. I understand that the Van¬ 
couver team returned to their homes 
determined to get Arab polo ponies. 

Ervin Ertman of Hardisty can 
speak knowingly of the endurance 
and agility of the Arabian breed. He 
uses his stallion, Spitfire, for all sorts 
of ordinary ranch riding and he also 
has used him successfully to chase 
and capture wild horses in the foot¬ 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. In 
rough terrain, the Arab’s freedom 
from wind troubles, his stamina and 
ability to get himself over rocky 
ground quickly make him a natural 
for this job. Mr. Ertman claims 
that his Arab outran and out-tired 
the other horses used in the chase. 
He loved the excitement and thrived 
on days of hard riding. - 

Jim and Mary Cartwright of the 
D. and E.P. ranches west of High 
River, have had Arabs about as long 
as anyone in Alberta. Their first 
Arab arrived at the D. ranch well 
over 30 years ago and they have 
been raising Arabs ever since, but 
not exclusively. They wanted to be 
sure that the Arab was the breed 
most ideally suited to their needs. In 
order to prove this to their own satis¬ 
faction, they also raised various other 


Eighteen tons of salt are taken to 
the summer ranges every year. This 
is packed in, 200 lb. to a horse. 
Here again, tough strong, level¬ 
headed Arab stock is used. The pack 
horses travel free. It takes little 
imagination to realize the havoc to a 
pack train one spooky horse could 
cause should it panic on a high 
mountain trail. 

Arabs on the Cartwright ranch 
are used to cut out cattle under 
range conditions. It is not uncommon 
for Jim to cut out 200 to 300 head at 
one time, without the benefit of fence 
or holding corral of any kind. Such is 
the disposition of the Arab that he 
likes his work, and with just a little 
bit of polish, Jim can take him into 
the professional cutting horse classes 
and win against top quarter horses, 
whose only life is the small cutting 
arena and applauding spectators. 
One can’t help but wonder just how 
foolish those same highly professional 
horses might look if transplanted to 
the Cartwrights’ rugged foothill 
country and asked to cut out a critter 
or two. 

Mr. Cartwright has suggested 
that anyone doubting the stamina 
and ability of the Arabian horse 
should visit his ranch and see for 
himself — or better yet, bring in 
his own favorite breed and see if 
it can keep up to an Arab’s weekly 
work routine at the D. and E.P. 
ranches. V 


Jim Cartwright with 
his stallion Shabruk, 
ready for a day’s work 
around the ranch 
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How long 

will your equipment last? 



Protect your investment with GALVANIZED STEEL! 

t 



How long will your farm equipment last? That 
depends, to a large extent, on how well you 
protect it from the weather. Rain, snow and 
ice will cut years off its life expectancy. 

According to a recent study, maintenance 
costs on equipment drop as much as 40 per 
cent when it is properly protected from the 
weather. For example, the life of a tractor can 
be extended as much as 20 per cent and drill 
life, 60 per cent. You can expect cultivators to 
serve you 25 per cent longer and combines 34 
per cent longer. As a businessman, you know 
what this can mean in terms of lower depre¬ 
ciation and higher trade-in values. Another 
mighty important point; you waste far less 
time repairing farm machines when you pro¬ 
tect them from rust and other weather damage. 
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Certainly, a galvanized steel implement shed 
is one of the wisest investments you can make. 
How big is the investment? Probably far less 
than you think. 

Because steel sheets have high structural 
strength, framing members can be more widely 
spaced. Erection costs less too—in many types 
of construction, panels can be quickly clipped 
or bolted together. This also means extensions 
and alterations can be made quickly and 
economically. 

Think of your savings in building main¬ 
tenance, too. Steel is strong; it defies impact 
that will damage other materials. And, of 
course, nothing stands up in rain, hail, and 
wind as well as galvanized steel. When con¬ 
sidered in these terms, a galvanized steel struc¬ 



ture costs less than other types. 

Galvanized steel is clearly your best bet for 
farm buildings—and, when thinking of steel, 
it will pay you to specify Dofasco Premier. 
It is made by the continuous galvanizing pro¬ 
cess in which the zinc coating is permanently 
bonded to the steel. That means moisture can’t 
get a start, so you get maximum protection 
from rust and corrosion. 

For more facts on galvanized steel farm 
buildings, contact your fabricator, farm equip¬ 
ment dealer, or steel warehouse, and mail 
this coupon. 




-- 

FREE “How to Build” booklet. 

Tells how to estimate requirements 
and apply steel sheeting. 


Mail coupon today to 


FARM BOOKLET, Box 250, Hamilton, Ontario. 


■ NAME- 

(please print) 

[ ADDRESS___ 

PROVINCE- 

I- 


23-5578 


J 
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Here’s wh y this Hypro pump is your 

BEST BUY 


HYPRO 
ROLLERS 

are precision ground 
to exact length and 
true roundness 


EXCLUSIVE! Deep 
roller slots improve 
pump performance 


EXCLUSIVE! True 
end-port design pro¬ 
vides better perform¬ 
ance, longer pump life 


Hypro Model C6400 end- 
ported sprayer pump 


"(i 


SAFE! 

QUICK- 

COUPLER 


has no projecting 
pin to catch hands 
or clothing 


Exclusive new seal 
andles all farm 
chemicals, replaces 
older leather and 
rubber types 


NO SIDE OPENINGS-NO ROTOR SCOOPS |- 

The porting is all in the endplate, so rollers ■ 
seal better, roll smoother, last longer. Per- . 
formance at all pressures is superior. Pump's ! 
operating life is extended for hundreds of ■ 
extra hours. I 


JOHN BROOKS & CO. LTD. 

255 Hymus Blvd., Pointe Claire, Que. 

Please send me a free catalog of farm pumps 

Name—____ 


Address- 


Town- 


Prov. 


Ask your Hypro dealer or mail this coupon ►l 


County- 


The reader comes first! Don't hesitate to write Country Guide 
to suggest how our magazine can serve your farm, your 
family and your community. The address is Country Guide, 
1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 



Top choice of farmers - because CCC on a post or pole means 

insurance! 

It means lasting satisfaction, years of savings! It guarantees 
the same protection that CCC pressure treatment - with deep 
penetration - gives to railway ties, industrial lumber and power 
poles. 

CCC pressure-treated posts installed 30 years ago still give top 
performance in the ground. Untreated posts or “skin deep" 
coatings can’t compete with CCC pressure treatment to resist 
groundline rot. 

None genuine without the CCC symbol! Insist on them from your 
building supplies dealer. 



CANADA CREOSOTING DIVISION OF 

DOMTAR 


Domtar Chemicals Limited, P.O. Box 1255, Calgary, Alta. 


Bill Roberts, 
MacGregor, far right, 
defends a point against 
Vern McKelvey, 

Anne Futrol and 
Bert Stoneliouse 
at a leadership course 
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Laughs and 
Leadership Training 

Prof. Jack Nesbitt stimulates noisy arguments, 
asks for far-fetched ideas, plays name-remembering games, 
has brain-storming sessions. It’s his novel kind of 
leadership training for Manitoba farm communities 


A FARMER SUGGESTED that a 
buzzer be installed on every party 
telephone line and set to ring 4 
minutes after each conversation be¬ 
gins, to remind people that others 
might be waiting to use the phone. 
He won a $5 prize for the best sug¬ 
gestion of the night. 

A public school teacher demon¬ 
strated how to make tulips from egg 
cartons; a garage operator juggled 
with a barrage of parliamentary 
motions, amendments, and sub¬ 
amendments; a university professor 
donned a novelty hat and smirked 
at his audience—all in the name of 
leadership training. 

The shenanigans and gimmicks 
were part of a serious, and novel, 
experiment carried out in the Car- 
berry agricultural representative 
area in south-central Manitoba. The 
performers were a group of 45 or¬ 
ganization and community leaders 
enrolled in a rural leadership short 
course held each Monday night last 
winter for 17 weeks. The course was 
unique both for its length — 2-day 
affairs are commonplace but not a 
17-session course — and also for its 
purpose and scope. 

Purpose of the course was to pro¬ 
vide training in leadership tech¬ 
niques to some of the leaders in the 
area. Reason for the training was to 
build a foundation of competent 
local leadership to initiate and carry 
out ARDA-type programs in com¬ 
munity development. Course sub¬ 
jects included personal develop¬ 
ment, meeting management and 
parliamentary procedure, problem 
solving, basic psychology and com¬ 
munity organization. The instructor 
was Prof. J. M. Nesbitt, chairman of 
the University of Manitoba’s dairy 
science department and a recognized 
expert in leadership training. 

Participants for the course were 
drawn from 10 towns and rural dis¬ 
tricts in the rural municipalities of 
North Cypress and North Norfolk, 
with the majority from Carberry, 
MacGregor and Austin districts. 
Each one was a guinea pig in this 
experiment, since his or her per¬ 
formance during the course and in 
succeeding months could determine 


how the whole matter of organizing 
local area development groups 
might be attempted in the future. 

About a year ago, area agricul¬ 
tural representative, Donald 
Meadows, was faced with the prob¬ 
lem of promoting meaningful pro¬ 
grams of area or resource develop¬ 
ment. His area had become part of 
the Central Plains rural develop¬ 
ment research region established 
under the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act. 

“Area development” has become 
a part of the Canadian vernacular 
since the Resources for Tomorrow 
Conference in 1961. It is, however, 
one thing to be familiar with current 
jargon and another to come up with 
something concrete in real pro¬ 
grams for social and economic 
growth. The crux of Mr. Meadow’s 
problem was to make theory prac¬ 
tical. 

The agricultural representative 
reasoned this way. “For my area, 
progress depends upon the ability of 
the local people to plan and com¬ 
plete programs that will satisfy the 
area’s needs. Local leaders here are 
as competent as those in other rural 
areas, but, as is the general case, 
they lack training. If trained leaders 
are basic to any program, then a 
training course is the logical way to 
begin.” 

Mr. Meadows enlisted help from 
Prof. Nesbitt; met with provincial 
ARDA officials to gain both their 
approval and financial assistance; 
and then selected a nucleus of 10 
local leaders to help plan a course 
and persuade others to participate. 
Each participant paid $15 as his 
share of the cost and the rest of 
the tab was assumed by the province 
with ARDA assistance. 

Participants included municipal 
and town officials, 4-H leaders, serv¬ 
ice clubs and chambers of commerce 
representatives and rural organiza¬ 
tion members. 

Setting up a program for a course 
of this type was as much an experi¬ 
ment as the nature of the course 
itself. The only guides were the sug¬ 
gestions of the participants, plus the 
examples of shorter, more limited 
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courses. The needs of the area had 
to be considered since some topics 
would be more pertinent or require 
greater emphasis. 

The first step in instruction was 
routine—establish the self-confid¬ 
ence of each individual. Prof. 
Nesbitt accomplished this with the 
time-proven gimmicks such as self¬ 
introductions and name-remember¬ 
ing games, short spontaneous 
speeches, group discussions, brain 
storming and small group debate 
sessions. These exercises were re¬ 
peated at several consecutive meet¬ 
ings until each person felt at ease 
with the others and could express 
himself freely. 

Other major items taught in per¬ 
sonal development included thinking 
objectively and creatively, and ex¬ 
pressing ideas clearly. The Firdale 
district school teacher with her ideas 
on making artificial tulips and the 
Austin district farm wife who in- 



Mrs. Violet Lewis of Austin tries an 
original “Lewis” creation on Prof. 
J. M. Nesbitt during one of the regu¬ 
lar sessions of the leadership courses 

vented tire unique hat donned by 
Prof. Nesbitt were simply applying 
the art of creative thinking. 

“Teaching people to think sounds 
a little unnecessary,” Prof. Nesbitt 
says, “but most people use only 
about 10 per cent of their brain 
power much of the time. They are 
taught in school to accept things 
they read, so the process of critical 
thinking may not be developed.” 

Because community projects are 
initiated and carried out at meet¬ 
ings, parliamentary procedure and 
meeting management were taught. 

With the course designed ulti¬ 
mately to foster area development, 
studies of community structure and 
dynamics were considered impor¬ 
tant. Guest speakers outlined the 
theories of communities and ex¬ 
plained how communities change 
and why they change. Trade center 
areas were described. Participants 
found that two separate trade center 
areas existed in the two municipal¬ 
ities—one was centered by Carberry 
and the other by MacGregor. This 
revelation alone will be vitally im¬ 
portant when actual development 
projects are considered in the future. 

At the same time the leaders 
learned how one district is depend¬ 
ent upon another. As Lloyd Street, 


a farmer and 4-H club leader from 
the Beaver district put it, “the most 
important single thing I got out of 
this course was the realization that 
my area cannot exist alone. There is 
little sense in MacGregor and dis¬ 
trict competing against the Austin 
district, for instance, when each 
depends upon the other.” 

Harry Dankesreiter of MacGregor 
felt he learned useful techniques in 
supervising meetings. “I’m also im¬ 
pressed by the fact that each or¬ 
ganization must work in closer har¬ 
mony with all the others. I know 
now that we must combine our re¬ 


sources if anything is to be accom¬ 
plished.” 

To Don Meadows the experiment 
was successful in developing the 
leadership capabilities in his area. 
“Many of these people have already 
put some of their new knowledge 
to work with good results. 

“Also they now know one an¬ 
other well and will find it easier to 
work together. If this course has 
accomplished nothing else it has 
demonstrated the need for less inter¬ 
community rivalry and more co¬ 
operation. Co-operation is possible 
when leaders can appreciate the 


total needs of the whole com¬ 
munity.” 

The future is encouraging because 
of the course. Plans were discussed 
at the final meeting for providing 
a similar course next winter for 
those leaders who could not be 
handled at the first one. An executive 
was also appointed to keep the 
group in touch with each other. In 
time, these local citizens could well 
be the nucleus of an aggressive area 
development committee of leaders 
trained to guide the area’s future 
progress. — J. D. Giles, Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture. V 


COMPARE 


THE MEW ROblll 
DEEP TILLAGE 

CULTIVATOR 
FOR VALUE! 


Compare the features - compare the price 
with other heavy-duty cultivators. See how 
Robin offers more and costs less. Here’s 
your key to low cost ti I lage - with the strength 


you need to work deep in tough soils, the 
design and handling ease you want to save 
time in the field. Ask your Robin dealer to 
demonstrate! 


1. Free Trash Flow regard¬ 
less of conditions, thanks 
to unique shank place- 
mentand 22" under-frame 
clearance. 


3. Adjustable Cylinder 
Mounting for easy control, 
of depth penetration and 
trash clearance. 


5. Adjustable Drawbar 
Braces permit easy re¬ 
arrangement of shanks on 
main frame. 


7. Easy Hitching and 
Handling thanks to 
Robin's balanced design. 
No hitching jacks needed. 


2 . Spring-loaded Shank 
Mounts, a standard fea¬ 
ture to absorb shock loads. 


4. Long-life Construction 

includes heavy-duty weld¬ 
ed 4" box-section main 
frame. 


6. Independent Wheel Ad* 
justment ensures a level 
unit under all working 
conditions. 


8. Add Extra Capacity 

easily and quickly to the 
12' unit, with 2' and 4' 
side extensions. 


Robin -Nodwell Mfg. Lid. 


5201 1st St. S.W., Calgary, Alberta 
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Howto take better care 
of your horse-3 ways! 


For farm, ranch or pleasure horse 
—no liniment made can touch 
the all-round good job that 
Absorbine does for you. Used 
directly on swollen tendons and 
tender areas, it draws the sore¬ 
ness out. Used as a wash after a 
workout, Absorbine helps horses 
cool out and keep sound and fit. 
Buy it as an astringent, 
conditioner and gentle 
antiseptic. The long- 
lasting bottle is still 
only $2.50. Also avail¬ 
able in gallon size. 

ABSORBINE 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 



Treat 

hog scours with 



nf-180 has proved to be the one 
drug that stops hog scours, prac¬ 
tically without exception . . . even 
where other products fail! Why? 
Because nf-180 “kills” germs and 
is effective against 7 of the most 
frequently occurring types of 
scours-causing bacteria. When you 
have a problem of hog scours use 
nf-180 — the fast, dependable and 
economical treatment. 

For further information write: 

( vioBin ) (CANADA) LIMITED 

ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 

©Reg'd T.M. 


STILL MORE 

SHOCK PCWER 


SHUR-SHOCK 


C.S.A. APPROVED 

ELECTRIC FENCER 



HI-LINE fencers for '64 
are more powerful than 
ever. Fully approved 
by C.S.A. Here's top 
quality at a very rea¬ 
sonable price. Fullyear 
guarantee. 

SHUR-SHOCK 
BATTERY FENCER 


Plenty of shock power. Low-high switch for eco¬ 
nomical operation. Prices highly competitive. 
Also plastic or porcelain insulators, Jiffy clips, 
fence posts etc. 

Write for literature. 


J. C. HALLMAN MF6. CO. LIMITED 

WATERLOO ONTARIO 


English Large Black is recognized as the best 
breed for crossbreeding. Cross with a Land- 
race or Yorkshire and the offspring will go 
to market faster on less feed, and grade well. 
Ask about our package deals. Catalogue. 

TWEDDLE FARMS- Fergus, Ontario 
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Ken Dunn feeds 100 cattle a year, many of which are financed through 
the Kindersley Feeding Co-operative, of which he is a supervisor 

What About 
Feeding Co-ops? 

They help farmers finance the purchase of steers, provide 
essential advice and supervision of the feedlot too 


MANY grain growers who wouldn’t, 
or couldn’t, consider having live¬ 
stock a few years ago are operating 
farm feedlots today. Says Ken 
Dunn, who farms 960 acres a few 
miles north of • Beadle, Sask., “I 
wouldn’t want to get rid of my 
feedlot now. It has become a nor¬ 
mal part of my operation. A feedlot 
gives you a sure income when grain 
is hard to market, or crops have 
been poor.” 

One reason for the increase in 
farm feedlots is the growth of local 
feeder co-operatives where farmers 
are able to pool their credit for the 
purchase of feeder stock. Ken buys 
his cattle through the Kindersley 
Feeding Co-op, which operates 
under the supervision of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Wheat Pool. This amounts 
to financial backing of the Co-op 
up to 25 per cent of any losses 
incurred. 

The Kindersley Feeding Co-oper¬ 
ative has about 35 members drawn 
from a 30-mile radius of the town. 
These members feed about 700 
head of cattle a year. All finished 
cattle are marketed through the 
Pool’s Livestock Division, which 
means they must go through a 
stockyard where there is a Pool 
buyer. None of the animals can be 
sold directly to a packer. 

When Ken Dunn wants to buy 
some feeders he applies to the Co¬ 
op for, say $5,000. The limit 
allowed is $10,000, but no member 
can get over $5,000 without special 
approval of the Co-op’s 6-man 
board. Ken has to pay only 5 per 
cent (in this case, $250) of this, 
however. The balance doesn’t have 
to be paid until the animals are 
finally sold. But an initial fee of $3 
per head is charged when the pur¬ 
chase is made. Co-op funds come 
from a group loan through the 
Kindersley Credit Union. 


Buy Cattle Anywhere 

“Our buyer, Dave Phillips, can 
get the cattle anywhere,” Ken 
Dunn explained, “but all the bills 
have to go through the Saskatche¬ 
wan Wheat Pool. Most of the ani¬ 
mals are bought in either Cereal, 
Alta., or in Saskatoon. Personally, 
I prefer the range-type feeders 
from the Cereal area, because the 
beef breeds are hardier. There’s too 
much dairy blood around Saska¬ 
toon.” 

At the present time, Ken is super¬ 
visor of the Kindersley Feeding Co¬ 
op. His job is to travel around the 
district and see that all the cattle 
are marked with the Co-op’s “I.K.” 
brand. The feeder association 
actually owns the cattle it has 
financed on members’ farms. 

Kenn Dunn feeds about 100 head 
a year, some of them of his own 
breeding. He buys feeder calves 
about November 1, and keeps them 
right through to August or Septem¬ 
ber. But he likes to get rid of them 
before harvest. All the money from 
the sale goes to the Co-op until the 
feeder loan is paid. Last year the 
feedlot accounted for about a third 
of his total farm income. 

The feeder ration consists of 
grain, straw, minerals and vitamin 
A. The latter is considered a must 
in this area. Ken buys most of his 
vitamin A in liquid form and feeds 
it in the water all year around. 
Three bottle capfuls in the water 
trough in the morning and three 
more in the afternoon will last his 
cattle 2 days. If there aren’t many 
animals in the feedlot, Ken puts a 
bit of powdered vitamin A in the 
ration. But he prefers to feed it in 
liquid form because a powder mixed 
with the chop has a tendency to 
blow away. All feed grain and 
roughage is produced on the farm. 
Oats and barley fed amounts to 
about 2,100 bushels a year. 


Grows His Feed 

“If I couldn’t grow it on the place 
I wouldn’t be feeding beef,” said 
Ken. “A small operator can’t work 
on as narrow a margin as a big 
one.” 

Like most western farmers, Ken 
could use some extra pasture. What 
cows he can’t handle through the 
summer he places on the nearby 
Eagle Lake Community Pasture, 
where they are bred by A.I. If 
a good moisture year comes along, 
he intends to put 100 acres of his 
poorer land into cultivated grass. 

“I got only 600 bushels of grain 
off that piece last year,” he said, 
“and it added quite a bit to my 
cultivating costs because of break¬ 
ages from stones.” 

Ken saves on machinery costs by 
pooling his operations with his 
brother Ray, who owns the farm 
next door. A welding shop at Ray’s 
handles the repair jobs for both 
places. The brothers even hook 
their tractors together so they can 
save fuel and keep the machines 
going all day long. They figure 
they save a gallon of fuel an hour 
that way. 

The brothers generally summer- 
fallow about half their land because 
of the low moisture situation in 
their area. But last year they divided 
an 80-acre summerfallow field in 
two, and sowed half of it with their 
leftover seed. They got 5,000 bales 
of roughage from that field, and 
might try this again. 

“It was treated seed so it had to 
be used,” Ken explained. 

Ken and his wife, Lorna, were 
married in 1951. They have 5 
children: Wendy, 12; Dennis, 8; 
Kenny, 7; Ellen, 5; and Coreen, 3. 
In 1955, the Dunns bought an old 
school building in the district and 
moved it to the the farm where 
they rebuilt it into an attractive 
home. 

“If I had it to do over again I’d 
just buy the lumber and build a 
proper house,” said Ken. “When we 
got it here we found the building 
wasn’t even square. We had to hit 
it a few bangs with the tractor be¬ 
fore we could get it to fit the founda¬ 
tion. Then we tore out all the inside 
until only the four walls were left.” 

Apart from his Feeding Co-op job, 
Ken is a board member of both the 
Eagle Lake Community Pasture and 
the Eagle Lake Breeding Co-opera¬ 
tive. He is also secretary of the 
Beadle local of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. If you can’t raise any¬ 
body at the farm of a winter’s after¬ 
noon you will find Ken and his wife 
at the Kindersley curling rink, and 
probably most of their neighbors 
too. 

Like most grain farmers who run 
a fairly small feeding enterprise, Ken 
Dunn hasn’t gone in for feedlot auto¬ 
mation. 

“Automation is all right for the big 
operator who has to hire labor,” he 
said, “but I prefer to feed by hand. 
This way I get a chance to look the 
animals over every day to see if 
there are any sick ones.” V 
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There are B-A farm products to fuel 5 our equipment, oil it, grease it, 
and clean it. There are B-A products to prevent equipment from 
freezing up, seizing up or rusting up. There are B-A batteries to make 
it go when you want it to go, and B-A tires to make it go where you 
want it to go. There are products to heat your home and protect 
your livestock. In other words, there is a full range of quality B-A 
farm products to help you look after every piece of equipment you 
own. Just call your local B-A farm distributor or agent. 


CLEAN ACROSS CANADA 


S-2400B 
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if a new truck or tractor — or both — would 
lighten your workload and increase your farm’s 
efficiency, your Bank of Montreal manager is 
a good man to see. 

For purchases that mean profits, a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan is often the best means 
of getting the required equipment working for 
you in short order. If your proposition is sound, 
there’s money for you at the B of M for any type 
of farm equipment... at low cost and on terms 
suited to your income. 

So why not put that new truck, 
disc harrow or side rake to work 
soon — see your nearest B of M 
branch today! 


TO 3 MIlllOH OOU D/m 

op 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

_ D338 


Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In case after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 



You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 


Surely vou want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss ? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. H-8733, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Do FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 

FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds 
false teeth more firmly in place. Do not 
slide, slip or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug counter. 


Dairying 


Help Yourself to 
Mastitis Control 


MILK PRODUCERS in Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island have taken advantage of 1- 
day training sessions which help pro¬ 
vide some answers to the dairyman’s 
worst problem — mastitis. 

In Ontario the stimulus came from 
the concentrated milk producers and 
as a result the sessions have been 
held in various parts of the province 
from Niagara to New Liskeard. Drs. 
Ken McEwen and Howard Neely of 
OVC who run the “road show” are 
enthusiastic about the value of the 
idea and this enthusiasm is shared 
by the producers. Says Sid Pearson 
of Embro, who is the Concentrated 
Producers president, “It was so well 
received by the producers that we 
have already booked Dr. McEwen 
for next fall. Mastitis control includes 
a lot of small details. This training 
helps producers to help themselves 
to better quality milk.” 

Self-help is the key to the popular¬ 
ity of the mastitis clinics. Producers 
find there are a lot of things they 
can do to keep mastitis to a mini¬ 
mum. This is on-the-farm manage¬ 
ment and it does not necessarily 
involve high expenditures. 

These economical 1-day sessions 
are a distillation of the Ontario Mas¬ 
titis Control Program and they have 
enabled a larger number of produc¬ 
ers to be reached in a short time 
with the available resources. 

This is the pattern of the day-long 
clinics: the milk group responsible 
(both whole milk and manufacturing 
organizations have participated) ar¬ 
range for the attendance of small 
groups of some 35-40 dairy farmers. 
McEwen and Neely, working as a 
team, review the stress on the mod¬ 
ern high-producing cow, the misuse 
of antibiotics and the relationship 
between abnormal udder conditions 
and milk quality. 

The cost of mastitis includes loss 
of production, cost of treatment and 
the loss of quarters or, in some cases, 
the cow. Farmers are encouraged to 
fire off questions and then they break 
into small groups to review the cost 
of mastitis in their own herds. 

In areas where the sessions have 
been held, practicing veterinarians 
have offered their facilities for carry¬ 
ing out the California mastitis test 
(the Gel test) for each cow in the 
herd, monthly for 3 or 4 months. 
This pinpoints the problem cows 
and individual tests on quarters can 
then be done. Chronic carrier cows 
can be eliminated or an attempt can 
be made to treat the more promising 
cows when-dry. Here are some of the 
pointers gleaned from the sessions: 

• Vacuum pumps and lines are too 
often taken for granted. They require 
periodic maintenance just like any 
farm equipment. As herd size has 
grown the original pump can fre¬ 
quently only produce low or fluc¬ 
tuating vacuum. Vacuum lines need 
regular flushing. 


• Sanitation includes adequate 
cleaning of all metal and rubber 
milking equipment. Teats should be 
washed in a solution according to 
manufacturer’s directions and teat 
clusters disinfected between each 
cow. 
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Dr. Howard Neely demonstrates how 
to use the California Mastitis Test 

• The use of individual paper 
towels is essential to avoid the 
spread of mastitis. 

Herd size, production per cow and 
efficient feeding are all important. 
They shrink in importance if mas¬ 
titis is permitted to become a herd 
problem. More and more dairymen 
are becoming aware of streptococcus 
and staphlycoccus mastitis and what 
can be done about them. There is no 
magic shotgun treatment for mas¬ 
titis — but better herd management 
backed by technical laboratory help 
is working a special magic for co¬ 
operating dairy farmers.—P.L. V 

Avoid Grazing Weeds 

DAIRY FARMERS and cream ship¬ 
pers are urged not to tempt their 
milk cows with new spring growth 
too soon, if the spring greenery is 
mainly weeds. 

According to Herb McRae of the 
Manitoba' dairy branch, impatience 
in getting the milk cows onto pasture 
early often leads to weed-tainted 
milk. The first growth in pastures 
and yards is generally weeds, espe¬ 
cially stinkweed. A short delay until 
the grass appears will prevent the 
nuisance of handling bad tasting 
milk. 

Spray the weeds with 2,4-D as 
early as possible, Mr. McRae says. 
If the animals have been foraging 
on weeds, take them off pasture at 
least 4 hours before milking time. 
If only one or two cows have 
succumbed to the temptation of 
stinkweed, separate their milk from 
that of the other cows. 

Tainted milk or cream though 
accepted by creameries commands 
a much lower price than the clean 
flavored product. V 




FREE COPY OF WEEDONE GUIDE 
To get this handy pocket-size guide, call 
on your nearest U.G.G. Agent, or write 
to United Grain Growers Limited, Farm 
Supplies Department, Winnipeg - Regina 
- Saskatoon - Calgary - Edmonton. 


Cost is a poor substitute for measuring the 
results of your crop spraying program. Increas¬ 
ed yields and profits justify the use of 
WEEDAR MCPA. 

WEEDAR MCPA is specially formulated to 
prevent damage to crops susceptible to 2,4-D. 
While it can be used safely on oats and flax, 
WEEDAR MCPA effectively controls hard-to- 
kill weeds such as Hemp Nettle which is re¬ 
sistant to 2,4-D. Crops treated with WEEDAR 
MCPA are easier to harvest - yields are greater 

- grades are higher and dockage losses reduced 
. . . assuring more profits for you! Remember 

- it doesn't cost ... it pays to spray! 
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530 puts you in the baler busi¬ 
ness for keeps—with 20% more capacity 
than you’d expect from a baler in this class. 
Watch it deliver 6, 7, sometimes 8 bales a 
minute. How can a 530 outwork those you 
thought were fast? Balanced-Flow feeding 
does it. The 530 turns those big wide wind¬ 
rows into firm square-cornered bales. Ties 
’em tight. You finish faster, too . . . slip 
clutch protection keeps you going. 
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Balanced-Flow feeding gives you 
smooth, steady cross-feeding with 
synchronized dual forks; plus 
surer, more uniform tying with a 
knotter you know is dependable 
(a stainless steel bill hook keeps 
it working well for years). 


All-new Ford 520 low cost P.T.O. driven baler 
with dependable baling capacity, easily bales 
up to 8 tons per hour. Plunger mounted on 
ball-bearing rollers makes it easy for a 2-3 
plow tractor to handle. With its leaf-saving 
performance, you’ll get square, nourishment- 
packed bales that are easy to handle. 
The simple sturdy design of this unit is 
compact and maneuverable in small fields, 
easily transported through narrow gates and 
roadways. Compact in size and cost, makes 
doing your own baling practical and 
profitable on small acreage. 














503 Rake —smooth, quiet raking gently rolls hay 
into straight uniform windrows. Exclusive "air- 
cushion” stripping saves nutritious leaves. 


/ver— cuts just as fast as 
/e, 6 or 7 acres an hour, 
at noisy pitman chatter or 
.. cuts clean, even in down 
jure-trip breakaway pivots 
entire mower. Strength in 
ion at the sickle, conven- 
nute you mount it . . . all 
:leaner mowing. 


Simple, rugged drive is mounted 
low and solid to let drive and knife 
work in the sameflat plane. Sealed 
ball and tapered bearings support 
the entire drive . . . including the 
knife head! 
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Recent dust storms in southern Alberta obliterated the landscape in scenes such as this 


Cliff Foulknor reports on the increasing dust storm 

problem in the prairies, and tells how to control soil drifting 


ONE DAY RECENTLY a dark 
cloud suddenly appeared to the 
north of Calgary. In a few minutes 
Spy Hill had disappeared from view, 
and cars in the northwestern part 
of the city were using their head¬ 
lights. As the dust descended gar¬ 
dens got a bit of topsoil, so did the 
houses, including the drapes and 
furniture. 

During the past winter this scene 
has been a common one in parts of 
southern Alberta. The biggest drifts 
have occurred in the Vulcan, Strath¬ 
more and Drumheller areas. In the 
Lethbridge - Fort Macleod region, 
where winds pouring out of the 
Crow’s Nest have been known to 
gust up to 100 miles an hour, drift¬ 
ing hasn’t been as heavy. Farmers 
down there expect droughty con¬ 
ditions and high winds and guard 
against soil losses with strip crop¬ 
ping and blade cultivators. 

Although drifting has occurred 
over a wide area it hasn’t been to 
any great depth, so this year’s crop 
isn’t expected to suffer. But some 
municipal districts are alarmed at the 
ease with which a thing like this 
can happen. There is even talk about 
invoking the Alberta Soil Drifting 
Act to prosecute farmers who fail to 
take precautions against soil blow¬ 
ing. However, as Calgary District 
Agriculturist A1 Beatie points out, in 
this case the farmers can’t be blamed 
entirely. Last summer they let the 
weeds grow on their fallow land, 
expecting a killing frost in early Sep¬ 
tember. But no frost came and the 
weeds kept growing — using up 
precious moisture until finally they 
just had to get out and cultivate. 

Every farmer who lives in an area 
where soil blowing is a possibility 
should see the National Film Board 
picture “The Drylanders.” For those 
who were around in the Thirties it 
will be a reminder; for those who 


weren’t, it can serve as a warning. 
Every time a piece of your topsoil 
takes to the air your farm has lost 
a bit of its ability to produce. A 
factory owner would get the same 
result if he let somebody come in 
two or three times a year and re¬ 
move a piece of his machinery. But 
he would still be better off than you 
because he could always order new 
machinery. Once your soil has gone 
there isn’t much you can do about it. 

Not all wind erosion is as spec¬ 
tacular as the dust clouds of the 
Thirties. In fact, when fine particles 
of dust whirl up and blot out the 
sun you’re merely looking at a side¬ 
show. The main performance is 
down near the ground where the 
heavier soil particles are being blown 
across your fields to lodge along the 
fence rows, in the ditches and shel- 
terbelts. This is the scalping action 
that can strip your fields down to the 
barren subsoil. 

Sometimes the soil removal is so 
gradual it is hardly noticed. Gusts 
of wind carry off an inch here and 
an inch there over a wide area. This 
is worse, if anything, because you 
aren’t alarmed enough to take any 
action. But year in and year out the 
process goes on until you suddenly 
realize you aren’t getting the yields 
you once did. You notice another 
thing too. After a rain your soil 
doesn’t seem to hold the moisture 
as well. In places where the subsoil 
is exposed, it hasn’t penetrated the 
ground at all but has run to fill the 
sloughs and ditches. 

The most dangerous time for soil 
blowing is in spring, or late winter 
in areas where snowfall is scanty. 
Winds are generally strong and the 
soil isn’t protected by vegetation. 
The danger is intensified in periods 
of drought because crop residues are 
small and soil particles tend to break 
down when there is little moisture. 


But drought alone doesn’t cause 
wind erosion. Soil drifting can be a 
hazard in moister areas too. 

SOIL MOVEMENT begins with the 
most erodable particles on the more 
exposed parts of your land. The di¬ 
rect force of the wind dislodges the 
particles. They move a short distance 
along the surface and then suddenly 
shoot up in a jumping movement the 
experts call “saltation.” They gain 
speed in the air and strike the 
ground again with considerable im¬ 
pact. Larger particles don’t jump at 
all. They just roll and slide along the 
surface. It’s the jumping particles 
which provide the main driving 
force in the erosion process. That’s 
because the wind velocity a few 
inches above the ground is much 
greater than the velocity at ground 
level. In fact, from 90 to 98 per cent 
of these “saltating” particles move 
less than a foot above the ground. 

This is your clue to halting soil 
blowing on your farm, for the chief 
cause of wind erosion is the way we 
use the land. The whole process can 
be halted by slowing down the wind. 
You can do this by increasing the 
surface roughness in your fields. The 
ability of standing stubble or ridged 
strips to trap moving soil depends 
on how high the saltating particles 
jump. This, in turn, is influenced by 
your soil type. In most cases, a good 
7-inch stubble will cut wind velocity 
to zero up to 4 inches above the sur¬ 
face. A heavy trash cover will stop 
soil blowing completely in any wind 
because it binds the surface to¬ 
gether. 

Sometimes it is not possible for 
you to maintain a heavy trash cover. 
Maybe you’ve had a series of skimpy 
crops, or live in an area where straw 
decomposes rapidly. In cases like 
these, you will have to consider other 
measures such as strip cropping, or 


keeping the surface of your fields 
lumpy. Wind erosion increases in 
intensity as you move to the leeward 
of where the movement starts. A 
shorter length of erodable area' 
means a smaller amount of damage 
done. That’s where strip cropping 
and shelterbelts come in. They re¬ 
duce wind velocity a long way to 
leeward and break up the erodable 
area into smaller units. Trash cover 
and soil lumpiness can be main¬ 
tained by cutting down on the use 
of disc implements. 

IF YOU BURN crop stubble you 
are throwing away one of the most 
valuable assets on the farm. On the 
surface, this stubble will protect 
your land from blowing. When it de¬ 
composes it adds humus to the soil. 
The whole process works like com¬ 
pound interest. Decomposing stubble 
provides food for soil microbes, and 
these organisms help maintain the 
nitrogen content of the soil. As new 
humus is formed, it increases the 
land’s water-holding capacity. 

Traffic experts say that most 
accidents happen because somebody 
was doing something they shouldn’t 
have been doing. The same could be 
said about drifting soil. But once 
your land starts to move there isn’t 
much point in telling yourself what 
you should or shouldn’t have done. 
It’s time for emergency measures to 
prevent the damage from spreading. 

“Guide to Farm Practice in Sas¬ 
katchewan,” a booklet prepared 
jointly by the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, lists. four 
emergency practices which can be 
applied with good results almost 
anywhere: (1) Plowing furrows at 
intervals of a few feet or yards 
around and throughout the area; (2) 
deeply ridging the soil with a lister 

(Please turn to next page) 




RUGGED-DURABLE 


8,0 0 0 FT. - 9,0 0 0 FT. 
1 0,000 FT. - 1 2,0 0 0 FT* 
ALL FINEST EAST AFRICAN SISAL 


By Twine Makers since 1794 


WILL TIE OVER 660 BALES! 


such as a duck-foot cultivator or one¬ 
way with half the shovels or discs 
removed, or a cultivator equipped 
with listing shovels; (3) spreading 
manure or straw over areas likely to 
drift, preferably before drifting 
starts; (4) any method that will 
roughen the soil surface by bringing 
clods to the' surface. 

Portions of your fields that show 
a continuous tendency to blow 
should be seeded permanently to 
grass or legumes. 

No general recommendations on 
wind erosion control will completely 
fit the conditions of your own par¬ 
ticular area, or your own type of 
soil. For a permanent solution to the 
problem you should consult your 
provincial department of Agricul¬ 
ture. In many cases they will provide 
trained personnel to advise you on 
such things as the best implements 
to use, and how often you should 


For safer ... more 
efficient farming 


Be sure of the make of chain you buy...and 
the grade (strength) of chain you use. Ask 
for and get CM chain —it's lifetime branded 
for your protection —it’s high quality... long- 
lasting... reasonably priced. Specify CM Log 
Chains and Proof Coil, BBB, Hercules Load¬ 
ing, High Test or "Herc-Alloy" chain for your 
other needs as required. Send for catalog 
and name of your nearest CM dealer. 

Made 
Canada by 

W A f ^ COLUMBUS 
[ rJJmk Mckinnon 

ek WUl liii LIMITED 


St. Ontario 

Manufacturers of hand and electric hoists, and 
trolleys ... CM BRANDED log and other quality 
farm chains... car, truck and tractortire chains. 


After the storm valuable topsoil was 
piled along fence lines as far as the 
eye could see 


use them. If strip cropping is indi¬ 
cated, they can also tell you what 
strip width you should use to do the 
job. 

Everybody loses when soil starts 
to blow. In severe cases, railroads 
and highways have been buried and 
bad traffic accidents have occurred. 
Drifting soil has carried insects and 
weed seeds far and wide, spreading 
the areas of infestation. Fences, 
hedges and shelterbelts have been 
destroyed. Farmsteads . have been 
blocked and farm buildings ruined. 
Dust storms are unpleasant for both 
city and country people alike. Any 
extra work or planning involved in 
reducing this hazard is repaid a 
thousandfold. V 


AT AU FINE SHOE REPAIRERS 


Our sensational layer Cashman Hi-Cash averages 80% 
production or better. Also available Light Sussex X 
Red, Red X Light Sussex, Red X Barred Rock, Cali 
fornia Grey X White Leghorn, Barred Rock, Light 
Sussex, Reds, Broiler breeds. Catalogue. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LIMITED 
Fergus Ontario 


farmhand slashes haying 

labor...does a better job! 



Take the hand labor out of bale handling! 


BALE ACCUMULATOR trails 

behind baler, accumulates eight bales 
and slides a neat 8-pack onto the 
ground. Works as well on hillsides as 
on level ground. 


MECHANIZE LOOSE 
HAY HANDLING, 
TOO! 


POWER BALE FORK on the F 10 

(or F-ll) Loader has 16 hydraulically 
powered steel hooks to pick up the 
8-pack as a unit. 

BALE WAGON has slanting rear 
gate for easy mechanical loading with¬ 
out danger of bale loss in transport. 
Handles up to 160 bales per load. 

^ ONE-MAN BALE HANDLING 
IS HERE! With the Accumulator. 
s ^Sfc*** ^ or k and Bale Wagon, one 

man can do the whole job 
»>. —without ever touch- 

ing a bale with 
his hands! 


FARMHAND F-IO LOADER 
WITH 12-FT. HAY BASKET 

permits fast, clean sweeping of 
windrows fo fill the 3,500-lb. . 

capacity. Lifts and stacks to 27 [ 
ft. (with Push-Off). Most effi- ( 
cient way yet devised to pick 
up and stack loose hay. •— 


SOIL MOVER is the 

simple, low-cost way to level 
land or terrace. 

Model 25 fills to „ 

2 ‘/2 cu. ft. capac- v 

ity and dumps to rear with 
less power than other popu¬ 
lar sized scrapers. 




'Farmhand 


me INFORMATION! 

Write: FARMHAND, Dept. CG-541a 

1270 Sargent Avenue, Winnipeg 21, Canada 

FORANO, LTD., Plessisville, Que., distributor for Quebec and Maritime Provinces. 

Send free information on_ 

I am a student, send special material □ 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS.. 
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Division of Daftra Corporation of Canada. Ltd. 
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New Speedr ■ .er® S05 cuts 
a 10-ft. to 16-ft. swath per 
pass, speeds curing by 
20%, and increases yield 
up to 23% per acre, ac¬ 
cording to builder. Made 
by New Holland Machine 
Co., Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., New Holland, Pa. 


New ¥-461D incorporates 
individual aircraft style 
cylinder heads; center 
roller main and tapered 
roller end bearings; hi- 
temperature safety switch, 
and Stellite plus rotators 
for up to 500% longer 
valve life. 


Cheaper Forage for Prairies 

with new hybrids of 

• Corn 

• Sorghum 

9 Sorghum— Sudan grass 


NEW CORN hybrids just coming on 
the market, or soon to be licensed for 
sale, show great promise for the irri¬ 
gated areas of the southern prairies, 
according to Steven Molnar, horti¬ 
culturist in charge of vegetable and 
forage trials at the provincial horti¬ 
cultural station, Brooks, Alta. In fact, 
it is predicted that silage corn will 
become the basic cattle feed in this 
area within 5 or 10 years. 

“These new varieties will enable 
stockmen to raise more cattle be¬ 
cause they will give a bigger feed 
supply,” said Steve. “And silage is 
a more natural feed than hay. It is 
closer to the natural green forage 
you get from fresh pasture for there 
is a smaller loss of nutrients during 
processing.” 

The Brooks station began testing 
these hybrids in 1961 with five new 
varieties. In 1962, the tests included 
13. These varieties came from many 
sources including the CDA Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Morden, Man.; Bow¬ 
man Seed Co., Concordia, Kans.; 
Warwick Seed Co., Blenheim, Ont.; 
Crookham Seed Co., Caldwell, Idaho; 
and the DeKalb Seed Co., DeKalb, 


were expensive and market prices 
low, the corn gave him an abundance 
of cheap feed so he could keep his 
costs down. 

Similar variety tests were con¬ 
ducted at Lethbridge Research Sta¬ 
tion under pasture specialist Dr. Don 
Wilson. Although yields were a little 
lower in this area, the three varieties 
named showed up well in 2 or 3 years 
of testing. It is expected that Ida- 
hybrid 330 will be licensed for sale 
this year. 

“Silage corn is firmly established 
in this area today,” Don Wilson said. 
“I don’t think many of those who 
have tried it want to go back to the 
crops they were growing before. 
There are better hybrids available 


THEY ARE NEW and power-matched the best-protected engine made for 
to cut last year’s haying job in half. heavy duty in extreme heat, severe 
The Speedrower® 905 is from New dust, and under changing loads and 
Holland. And you might be one of terrain. Air-cooling simplifies field 
the hundreds of farmers and custom- care to adding fuel, and keeping the 

hayers who helped design the new oil level and the' air-cleaner clean. 
60.5-hp Wisconsin. For haying at its best, standard- 

The rugged V-461D delivers 60% ize on swathers, balers, and bale 

more power — on less fuel — than wagons powered by the new 60.5-hp 

L-head engines with the same dis- Wisconsin. Send for Bulletin S-317. 
placement. It is a cooler-running Write to Ray J. Fellows, Vice Presi- 
engine, thus more efficient. And it’s dent. 

Sales and Service In Canada Supplied By These Distributors and Their Service Stations 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont.—Montreal, Que.—Moncton, N.8. Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 

Distributor lor Ontario (/ess Western Lakehead areal. Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 
Quebec and New Brunswick 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

Halifax, N. S. St. John's, Newfoundland 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island Distributor for Newfoundland 

PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD. 40 E. Cordova St., Vancouver 4, B. C., Distributor for British Columbia 


Dr. Don Wilson 


now, and better harvesting machin¬ 
ery. Fertilizer is also cheaper and 
more abundant.” 

All test plots had the benefit of 
heavy applications of irrigated water 
and fertilizer. Corn doesn’t appear to 
have any limiting factor in its re¬ 
sponse to fertilizer. At Brooks, 200 
lb. of 11-48 and 60 lb. of 33.5-0-0 
was applied per acre. 

The tests also showed that about 
11 of the varieties might have some 
value as a grain crop, although it 
isn’t expected there will be any ex¬ 
pansion in grain corn grown in this 
area for some time. 

Other forage species which show 
promise are certain hybrid sorghums 
and sorghum - Sudan grass hybrids. 
Although the former have only been 
on test for 1 year, four varieties of 
sorghum - Sudan grass hybrids were 
tested in 1962 and 1963. Two of 
them gave a dry matter yield of 
about 6 V 2 tons per acre. They need 
a long time to establish their root 
systems, but once they have taken 
hold they can stand pretty severe 
drought conditions. 

“These sorghum - Sudan grass hy¬ 
brids can be used for two purposes, 
Steve Molnar said. “If the season is 
very dry they will give good late 
summer pasture. In a year of good 
moisture, they will give a heavy hay 
crop in a short period of time.” 

A High River farmer who put in 
a sorghum-Sudan grass crop last year 
found it had grown between 7 and 8 
feet high by the end of August. He 
planted it about the middle of June. 

(Please turn to page 36) 


“We were testing mainly for yield 
and suitability to this area,” Steve 
Molnar told Country Guide. “A good 
silage corn for our conditions must 
be able to mature to the dough stage 
before the end of August.” 

One early-maturing variety, Ida- 
hybrid 330, yielded 38.72 tons per 
acre of green feed in the 1962 test 
and 30.58 tons in the 1963 test. 
Warwick 401 produced 43.51 tons 
per acre in 1962 and 31.39 tons the 
following year, while P.A.G. 62 gave 
38.48 tons per acre in 1962 and 34.65 
tons in 1963. However, both these 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53246 

World’s Largest Builder of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines — 3 to 60.5 hp 


HEAD OFFICE: 576 WALL ST., WINNIPEG 10, MAN. 

Offices also at: Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
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BEAT THE WIND 


Steve Molnar 


latter varieties were later maturing 
than Idahybrid 330. Dry matter 
yields for these three varieties aver¬ 
aged 7.89 tons per acre for the 2 
years. 

A Rassano rancher grew 90 acres 
of hybrid corn in 1963 and intends to 
double his acreage this year. Using 
the Idahybrid 330 and Warwick 401 
varieties, he obtained well over 7 
tons per acre in dry matter yield. 
Farther south, at Welling, Alta., a 
cattle feeder claims that his silage 
corn was all that kept him in busi¬ 
ness last year. When feeder cattle 
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RAIN BIRD SPRINKLERS . Story No. 2 

HOW TO COMBAT WIND - Space Sprinklers Like This 

Average Wind Speed Spacing 

Up to 4 mph * 60% of Diameter 

Up to 8 mph 50% of Diameter 

Above 8 mph 30% of Diameter 

And place lateral lines across wind. 

RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CO. (Canada) LTD. Vancouver 4, 
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BARLEY, WHEAT, 
FLAX AND 
RAPESEED 


WHEAT 


“This year, I sprayed the worst patches 
of wild oats with Carbyne, and in these 
areas, the yield was at least double. 
You can’t beat that. Next year, I in¬ 
tend to use Carbyne on most of my 
crop.’’ 

Fred Betcher 
Swan River, Manitoba 


“I’ve used Carbyne on nearly 500 acres 
of wheat, barley, flax and rapeseed 
over the past four years. Results have 
been very good. Carbyne kills wild 
oats. I'll use it again whenever I have 
wild oats. Carbyne pays off.” 

J. Russ Turner 
Drumheller, Alberta 


“We have used Carbyne for four years 
on wheat, rape, barley and flax with 
very good results. I like to seed early to 
get best yields and then use Carbyne to 
control wild oats where they appear. I 
wouldn’t be without Carbyne. It’s saved 
me a lot of money.” 

Herve Casavant 

Tisdale, Saskatchewan 


imm 


Carbyne results are easy to see. Wild oats are thick in light, unsprayed “skips.” Carbyne-sprayed area is clean. 


Kill Wild Oats 
Alter They Come Up 

One spraying of Carbyne at the right time pays off 
in cleaner fields and bigger yields. Here’s how: 


Mix Carbyne with water according to in¬ 
structions and spray on the growing crop dur¬ 
ing the 2-leaf stage of the wild oats. For best 
results with standard field sprayers, pump 
should maintain at least 45 pounds pressure 
with all nozzles spraying. 

About 4 days after wild oats emerge, they 
should have about 1 % leaves. From this time, 
until the plants develop 2% leaves, or about 
9 days after emergence—spray CARBYNE. 


When wild oats infest your fields, they steal 
you blind. An average infestation cuts wheat 
and barley yields at least six bushels an acre. 
A heavy infestation can take over your entire 
seeding. Or, you can protect yourself from 
these losses by spraying Carbyne. 

The cost of Carbyne to control wild oats 
amounts to only a little more than two 
bushels of wheat per acre. One spraying of 
Carbyne kills wild oats in your crops —after 
you'see them. Since you treat only the in¬ 
fested acres, you can easily expect to get back 
triple your investment in increased yields. 

Don't Wait Too Late 

Over the past three years, farmers have suc¬ 
cessfully controlled wild oats with Carbyne 
on more than one million acres of crops. Yet, 
each year, many farmers miss their chance to 
kill costly wild oats with Carbyne. They sim¬ 
ply wait too late to check their fields. 

Carbyne suppliers report that half the fields 
they are called to inspect are too advanced for 
spraying. This is a mistake you can avoid 
simply by acting promptly. 

The time to spray usually comes four to 
nine days after emergence. During this stage, 
it is difficult to spot even a heavy flush of 
wild oats from the road. Close inspection by 
walking the fields is the answer. 


As few as four wild oat plants per square 
foot (as shown below on right) can cause 
serious yield losses. When your fields look 
like this, you’ll be money ahead to spray 
Carbyne as directed on the can label. 



9 Approved Crops 

Farm-proven Carbyne is approved and recom¬ 
mended for use in spring wheat, durum wheat, 
barley, sugar beets, flax, peas, mustard, rape 
and sunflower. 



When most of the wild oats look like this, SPRAY! 


EXCEPTION: If due to abnormal conditions the 
wild oats are delayed in reaching this stage, 
spray before the 14th day after emergence. 


One spraying at the right time does the job. 
Just follow label instructions carefully. That’s 
important. So, don’t be trapped into a last 
minute rush. 

Get the facts on Carbyne wild oat control 
from your farm chemical supplier right away. 
See him this week for your free copy of the 
new 1964 Carbyne folder. 



New one-gallon pail makes enough spray to treat 
almost 5 acres of infested cropland. Now available from ... 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS, LIMITED 
and UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, 

LIMITED ... or their dealers 


May 1964 


Carbyne Is a registered trademark of Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


(Continued from page 34) 

“If you find you’re going to be 
short of feed,” said Don Wilson, “you 
can stick this crop in right after a 
June rain. When the warm weather 
comes it’ll grow very rapidly. 

Farmers who feed Sudan grass or 
sorghums have to use them with 
caution because of concentrations of 
prussic acid in these crops under 
certain conditions. They must not be 
grazed too early or fed right after 
a heavy frost. The following precau¬ 
tions should be carefully observed: 
(1) delay grazing until plants are 18 
inches tall; (2) do not graze regrowth 
until new shoots are 18 inches tall; 
and (3) allow plants to dry com¬ 
pletely after a frost.—C.V.F. V 

Beaver Alfalfa 
Yields Well 

FARMERS CAN now get hold of 
ample supplies of Beaver alfalfa. It’s 



Cf&UA, 6WK weft, 

mm mjr At 

EXPORT 

CIO A R ETTE TOBACCO 



FINEST VIRGINIA LEAF 


Teaching the teacher 


EXPERTS TELL US that almost 90% 
of all automobile accidents are directly 
attributable to human failures of one 
kind or another. 

Modern technology has succeeded 
in making todays cars and roads about 
as safe as can be. It is time for drivers 
to catch up—through driver safety 
training. (Only this type of training 
will teach young drivers the kind of 
“safety-thinking” so essential to safe 


driving.) But training requires teach¬ 
ers, and teachers themselves must first 
be taught. 

That’s why the automobile insurance 
business, as a part of its national 
program of promoting safety education 
for the young drivers, pays the costs 
of the annual Driver Training Educa¬ 
tion Program conducted by the Can¬ 
adian Highway Safety Council for 
teachers in many parts of Canada. 


ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION ¥ 

on behalf of over 200 competing M 

fire, automobile and casualty insurance companies 


ALL CANADA 
INSURANCE 
FEDERATION 



probably the best variety to hit the 
prairies since Vernal. 

Beaver is highly resistant to bac¬ 
terial wilt and in 63 tests at 18 
places in Western Canada has aver¬ 
aged over 2M: tons of dry matter 
per year. In Alberta, where Beaver 
yielded 3 tons, Grimm yielded 7 per 
cent less. In Saskatchewan, Beaver 
does well although Rambler is still 
best in the dry areas. Beaver and 
Vernal are equal in Manitoba. 

The size of first cutting interests 
most people. Here, Beaver really 
does well. It was 10 per cent better 
than the first cutting from Vernal 
or Grimm in Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan and the same as Vernal in 
Manitoba. 

Because of its wilt resistance, ex¬ 
pect Beaver to take over from 
Grimm and maybe Vernal. Seed 
costs will be in the neighborhood of 
75 cents a pound. V 


New Sunflower 
Variety Licensed 

PEREDOVIK, a Russian variety of 
sunflower, has been licensed by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture ' 
for production and sale in Canada. 

Peredovik performed best of 
several Russian varieties of sun¬ 
flowers tested at CDA experimental 
farms in Western Canada in 1962 
and 1963, says Dr. E. D. Putt of A 
the CDA’s Morden experimental 
farm. 

A plentiful supply of commercial 
Peredovik seed is available through 
agencies contracting for production 
of oilseed sunflowers. A limited 
quantity of breeder seed is on hand 
for foundation production and main¬ 
tenance of pedigree stock. V < 


Seed Barley Early 
—Researcher 

BARLEY IS HIT worse by heat and 
drought than either wheat or oats. 
It’s probably the reason why late- 
seeded barley crops do poorly. 

In an 8-year test at Brandon, W. 
H. Johnston found that barley seeded 
as early as possible in the spring 
(sandy loam soil), produced 35 per¬ 
cent more yield than barley seeded 
6 weeks later. A 5-week delay caused 
a 25 per cent loss. 

In another test, the average yield 
of early-seeded barley was 40 per¬ 
cent higher than the late-seeded bar¬ 
ley in 1 year, and 10 per cent 
greater- and 35 per cent greater in 2 
other years. In only 1 year—the cool, 
moist summer of 1956—did late- 
seeded barley outyield early-seeded 
barley. 

In 1963, Johnston tried different 
seeding dates with Keystone barley. 
He got the same story: Keystone 
seeded on May 1 yielded 84 
bushels per acre compared to 50 
bushels per acre (40 per cent less) 
for Keystone seeded on June 5. 
Seeding on May 20 resulted in a 28 
per cent drop in yield. 

Says Johnston: barley should be 
seeded within 2 weeks of the earliest 
time the land can be worked in 
order to avoid substantial losses. V 
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Horticulture 


Proper Grading 
Important to New 

BUILDING A NEW LAWN? Cor¬ 
rect grading is essential to a new 
lawn according to horticulturists of 
the Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. A well-graded lawn slopes 
gently away from the house on all 
sides 2 to 4 inches in 10 feet to 
allow surface water to run off 
gradually without causing erosion. It 
is also important to eliminate small 
hollows and depressions where water 
may stand. 

Avoid steep slopes if possible. The 
reason: it is difficult to establish and 
maintain grass on steep slopes and 
mowing is arduous. Where the grade 
is steep, build retaining walls. 

Once grading is complete, rake 
the topsoil to a fine condition. Re¬ 
move all stones and debris. If top 
soil is in poor condition add well- 
rotted manure, peat moss or leaf 
mold. Apply manure at the rate of 
1 or 2 cubic yards to each 1,000 


Lawn Grasses Best 
as Mixtures 

FOR THE AVERAGE lawn, experts 
advise using a blend or mixture of 
various grasses rather than all one 
kind. Mixtures give better results 
because they contain varieties with 
different and varied seasons of 
growth, so that there will be some¬ 
thing green and at its best from 
spring to fall. Such mixtures care¬ 
fully blended by expert seedsmen 
are more adaptable to various types 
of soil, climate and position. 

It is possible, of course, for one 
to go into a seed store, buy several 
different types of grasses and make 
up a mixture just as it would be to 
blend various tobaccos, but it is far 
simpler for the average person to get 
mixtures already blended. In this 
case, he will be sure of getting 
blends that are especially selected 
for his part of Canada to give the 
best results. V 


For Best Results 
Plant Mums in May 

MAY IS THE BEST MONTH to 
plant hardy chrysanthemums in 
prairie gardens. H. H. Marshall, of 
the Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture experimental station at Bran¬ 
don, recommends varieties devel¬ 
oped to meet prairie weather con¬ 
ditions. 

He suggests that plants that have 
overwintered be divided into small 
parts every year or two when 
growth begins. Steps should also be 
taken to prevent spring flooding. It 
is also important to give chrysan¬ 
themums adequate moisture in 
August when buds are forming. 
While many varieties winter safely 
if the dead plant tops are left in 
place, Mr. Marshall recommends a 
light cover of leaves or trash as an 
extra safeguard. V 


Lawns 

square feet. Work into the soil be¬ 
fore seeding. 

To give grass seedlings a good 
start, apply a complete fertilizer at 
the rate of 25 to 30 lb. per 1,000 
square feet. Work in thoroughly. 
For light sandy soils, use a fertilizer 


such as 5-20-20; on heavier loams 
or clay apply 5-20-10. Use fertilizer 
at recommended rates. 

Sow seed at the rate of 3 to 5 
lb. per 1,000 square feet. For even 
seeding use a seeder. To ensure even 
distribution, divide the seed in half. 
Sow one-half the mixture in one 
direction; sow the second half at 
right angles to it. 


After seeding lightly rake the soil 
to cover the seed to a depth of one- 
eighth to one-quarter inch by raking 
the surface in one direction only. 
When the seed is covered, roll the 
area to firm the soil around the seed 
and encourage rapid, uniform ger¬ 
mination. Use a fine spray to keep 
the seedbed evenly moist until seed¬ 
lings are firmly established. V 



Pick your next sprayer here 

What do you look for in a power sprayer? 

Size and output? Hudson has them in a full range from 10 to 300 
gallons. 2 to 10 gpm. Pressures up to 400 pounds psi. 

Dependability? Hudson sprayers are built to last. Like Ten-O- 
Matic*, the new Hudson 10 gpm pump. No gears, no pistons, no 
packing, no cups, no greasing or oiling. Tanks with stainless steel 
or Endurall* liners. Ability to handle DDT, whitewash, other 
tough materials. 

Accessories? Hudson has a full line to meet all your spraying 
needs: Booms for row crop and field spraying. Single, double or 
triple nozzle guns. Short guns, long guns. Special guns with 
Broad-Spray* nozzles. 

You name the job—Hudson has the right spraying equipment 
to help you produce more crops, meat and milk, make extra profits. 
See your Hudson dealer. Or send coupon for more information. 

Serving Canada with a complete line of hand and power sprayers 



J. PTO trailer sprayer with 20-ft. boom. 

2. 12% gal. Suburban* Trail-N-Spray*. 

3. Porta* power spray pump, 3, 5, or 10 gpm, 

4. 300 gal. Peerless*, 10 gpm, up to 400 psi. 

5. 150 gal. Peerless with power take-off. 10 gpm, 
up to 400 psi. 

6. 150 gal. Peerless on skids. 5 or 10 gpm, 
up to 400 psi. 

7. 30 gal. Matador®, 3 gpm, up to 250 psi. 

8. 50 gal. Peerless with front-end caster. 

NOTE: Most sprayers shown come in choice of 

sizes, output, pressure. 


SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 



© 1964 H.D.H. Mfg. Co. 


H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Company 

589 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 


•Trademark 


i- 

I Please send me complete information on Hudson power sprayers. 
J I am a farmer □; student □; other- 

| Name.. 

j Address- 

J Prov.--- 


J 


May 1964 
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STRONG 

ASAHAMMERMILL! 

SMOOTH 


AS ATOP! 



HESSTON 


Dyna- Balance 

STRAW CHOPPER 


There’s a Hesston Dyna- 
Balance Straw Chopper engi¬ 
neered specifically for your 
combine ... designed to 
end plowing problems as 
you harvest. 

It works with your combine, 
not against it! Hesston is 
smooth as a top because it’s 
built on the same principle! 
Free-swinging hammers 
counter-balance each other 
through three shredding 
ranges, yet pivot back over 
6" to let slugs and solid 
objects through without 
damage to the chopper. 
Because it’s designed for 
your combine, it will effi¬ 
ciently shred and spread all 
the straw you can put through 
your combine, with thorough 
lacerating action and 
full straw control. 

Write for information on 
the Hesston engineered to 
fit your combine. 

Designed specifically for 
these combines* 

MASSEY-FERGUSON 

OLIVER 

INTERNATIONAL-HARVESTER 

CASE 

COCKSHUTT 

FORD 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 

•Contact your local dealer for model and price 


HESSTON solved 
plowing problems 
35,000 choppers ago! 


HESSTON MFG. CO., INC. 

702 KING STREET-HESSTON, KANSAS 

SC 10-264 


Management 


A New Importance 
for Farm Credit 


• Measure size of farm by capital invested 

• Half of Canada’s farms lack sufficient capital 

• Management, credit, go hand in hand 

• Banks may emphasize income potential rather than net worth 


CANADIAN FARMERS paid out 
close to $70 million in interest 
charges last year on the $2 billion 
worth of credit which they hold. It 
is a sign of the times—further proof 
that to an increasing extent, farm 
credit and farm progress go hand 
in hand. 

The ways that farmers obtain and 
make use of credit went under the 
magnifying glass at the National 
Farm and Business Forum in Winni¬ 
peg in March. During the session, 
which was sponsored by the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce of that city, speaker 
after speaker (whether farmers, or 
others connected with agriculture)' 
drove home the point that farmers 
who can get sufficient credit and 
manage it wisely are the ones who 
are making progress. 

Farmers can borrow from many 
sources. Stated Dr. Clay Gilson of 
the University of Manitoba, “There 
are few institutions from which 
farmers have not obtained credit. 
Federal and Provincial governments, 
banks, insurance companies, credit 


Dr. J. C. Gilson 


unions, storekeepers, fertilizer com¬ 
panies, and implement dealers, are 
only some of them.” 

To underline the new importance 
of credit, Dr. Gilson said it makes 
little sense nowadays to measure 
the size of the farm business in terms 
of acres of land operated. “Capital 
investment appears to be the only 
meaningful criterion of size-of-busi- 
ness in agriculture,” he stated. He 
pointed out that for the five most 
westerly provinces (from Ontario to 
British Columbia) the average capital 
investment per farm in 1961 was 
nearly $38,000. Net income for these 
farms (in 1960) averaged $3,000 per 
farm. By contrast, the capital invest¬ 
ment per farm in the four eastern 
provinces, excluding Newfoundland, 
was less than half that—at $18,596. 
Average net income per farm was 
only $1,715. 

Stated Gilson, “Massive injections 
of capital, and drastic reorganization 
of farms will be required in Eastern 
Canada if production efficiency is 
to be increased to a level anywhere 
near that in the rest of Canada.” 

Credit Needed for Expansion 

He concluded: “One-third to one- 
half of the farms in Canada do not 



have sufficient capital invested in 
their businesses at the present time 
to yield an income anywhere near 
that which is now being attained on 
larger farms. Credit is needed to help 
many of these families expand their 
size of business.” 

George Owen, chairman of the 
Farm Credit Corporation, stated the 
situation in other words, saying that 


George Owen 


30 per cent of Canadian farmers, or 
140,000 of them, earned 70 per cent 
of the country’s gross farm income. 

This means, he said, that most 
farmers have inadequate incomes. 
Their labor and physical resources 
are underemployed. Many of these 
farmers could benefit from better 
organization of their resources. But 
he said that more than just capital 
or credit is required. These people 
also require sound advice on organ¬ 
ization and management. They re¬ 
quire help in planning how to invest 
credit because they are stretching 
their credit resources to the limit in 
their efforts to expand and become 
efficient. Owen went on, “There is a 
growing need to recognize the differ¬ 
ences between the needs of the 
strong commercial farmers and those 
with low incomes who may need 
advice on investment and manage¬ 
ment as much as they need capital, 
and without which credit could 
prove a millstone instead of a life- 
saver.” 

It was A. M. Runciman, president. 
United Grain Growers Limited, a 
prairie wheat-handling co-operative, 
who underlined the need for effective 
management on the farms today. He 


A. M. Runciman 


recalled that on the farm of 60 years 
ago, the use of good or bad manage¬ 
ment practices rarely spelled the 
success or total failure of the fanner. 
But he said, “This is not the case 
today; mismanagement of a highly 
capitalized farm enterprise can mean 
bankruptcy for the operator.” 

He said that the use of effective 




management principles is vital not 
only to ensure profitable farm opera¬ 
tion but also to ensure the production 
of adequate supplies of high quality 
food and fiber at reasonable prices. 
The way-of-life approach to farming 
is yielding to the business approach. 
Every farmer operates his farm to 
make a living. To be financially 
successful, the farm should produce 
enough income to pay expenses, 
maintain buildings and equipment, 
return a fair rate of interest on 
capital invested, cover the cost of 
unpaid family labor and return to 
the operator sufficient payment for 
his time and management to enable 
him to maintain an adequate stand¬ 
ard of living for his family. 

Size of farm business is important, 
said Runciman. Well-run large farms 
make more money than well-run 
small farms. But he hastened to add, 
all the advantages of scale can be 
lost by poor operation of the farm, 
crop losses, or poor prices for 
products of the farm. 

Farm Records Essential 

One key to farm management, he 
said, is the keeping of farm records. 
Accurate and complete records can 
be helpful in organizing and using 
the farm’s resources. Without com¬ 
plete records, the assessment of 
progress is difficult and uncertain. 
He noted that the Farm Credit Cor¬ 
poration uses electronic accounting 
procedures on the records of some 
farmers. Under this system, he noted, 
data is provided by the operator, 
processed by the FCC, and sum¬ 
maries of results and projections 
furnished to the farmer. 

So important is this trend, pre¬ 
dicted Runciman, that farm extension 
workers of the future will place less 
emphasis on production aspects of 
agriculture, and will devote more 
attention to helping farmers with 
their business management problems. 
Farmers are mastering the tech¬ 
niques of production. Now, the major 
concern is with the arrangements 
which must be made to get maxi¬ 
mum returns from the land, labor 
and capital. He said that mail-in 
farm accounting and farmer hiring 
of accountants, full or part time, 
will enable farm people to put mean¬ 
ing into records and consequently 
extract more from them in the way 
of guidance for their operation. 


John Babcock 


Speaking for the banks on the 
same subject, John Babcock of the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Com¬ 
merce also pointed to the increasing 
emphasis on farm management. He 
predicted that as banks consider 
applications for farm loans in the 
future, they will put relatively less 
emphasis on a person’s net worth 
and pay more attention to income 
potential and to the farm operating 
statement. These are the very same 
areas, he stated, that any progressive 
farmer must analyze in order to make 
the proper management decisions. 
—D.R.B. V 
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for patching 


Roofs-gutters 

Ik FLASHINGS jf 


BEAVER LUMBER CO. LTD 

BOX 813 BOX 770 BOX 607 

WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON 


Workshop 


Handy Filler 

Here is a handy device for filling 
a tractor battery with water. Take a 
1 gallon jug and 
drill 2 %" holes 
in the cap. Then 
take 2 pieces of 
an old gas line 
or similar tubing, 

1 about 2V2" long 
and the other 
long enough to 
almost touch the 
bottom of the 
bottle, 


FILLER PIPE 


tractor tips 


"Air Cleaner Servicing " 

Servicing of the air clean¬ 
er, in accordance to the 
required time in the manu¬ 
facturers manual is of 
major importance. This 
step will give you good 
operation, reduce the wear 
on your tractor engine 
and add many hours of 
“running time’’ to your 
machine. 

And for dependable battery 
service insist on Glob elite 
"The Battery Built for 
Canada's Climate" 

Globelite 

EV-R-FUL BATTERIES 

Dependable batteries for cars, 
trucks, tractors and all farm 


BRASS 

FUEL 


LINE 


Insert 

them into the holes in the cap, 
solder or weld them into position 
and screw the cap onto the bottle 
when full. This saves making a mess 
when filling the battery. — J.J.M., 
Alta. V 


Why you’ll thank “Mr. Quality Conscious 


His work is the scientific testing of Brantford Twines. His job 
is to do the worrying for you. Hour after hour . . . day after 
day ... he tests tons of twine from Brantford’s production. 
Here's why Brantford guarantees uniform full strength . . . full 
length in every ball . . . more freedom from annoying field 
delays. So buy Brantford and be sure . .. 


Key Puller 

If a pulley key is stubborn and 
tight and is too short to get a good 

USE NUT AND BOLT TO grip on, make this 
PULLSTU BBORN KEY ^ ^ Qf 

/ f • weld ^bolt y 0ur own Weld a 
S \ OF i KEy piece of threaded 
Ml *—k v bolt onto the end 
i I 1 //*' ll1|[ll )§p^ of the key. Slip a 

i MShLmHmi j\ ^ ew washers onto 

mm 13fc_\ the bolt and 

washers screw on the nut. 
When the nut reaches the washers it 
will gradually pull the key out.—H. 
W., Sask. V 


machinery. 


igAKSt 

aTR j 44 4I> * 


Chain Saw Guard 

To protect a chain saw chain 
when carrying it in pickup or car, 
take a piece of garden hose the 
length of the chain, split the hose 


t he liquid 3-PLY repair 


BANDS CUT 
FROM OLD 
INNER TUBE 


** ONE xto/d 


LENGTH OF GARDEN 
HOSE PROTECTS 
CHAIN OF SAW 

lengthwise, slip hose over chain. 
This can be held in place by rubber 
bands cut from an old inner tube. It 
is also a gocfd way to protect chain 
when saw is stored.—I.M., Ont. V 


Just Brush It On-And Relax 

AT BETTER HDW. and LBR. DLRS. 


Renew your subscription early - 
don’t miss an issue of Country 
Guide. 


Non-Slip Grip 

A safe grip for slippery oil tins or 
jars can be made by wrapping a 
rubber band once or twice around 
the middle of the container.—J.W., 
Man. V 


NEW HOME PLANS 


THE 1964 
BEAVER BOOK 
OF HOMES 
only 

$1.00 


csnsct; 


Safe Heat Lamp 

To minimize fire hazard when a 
heat lamp breaks when using it 
during farrowing JjL 

with pigs, I cut / f 

the bottom out of 
a small pail like 1 P | 
a one gallon paint j j if pi m I; 
pail, fasten a j jp|E|A HEAT 
screen over the BULB 

bottom, and sus- 
pend the bulb in- IjUjHd 

side the pail. In _ 

.,. . f ., CUT BOTTOM OUT OF 

this way if the CAN-REPLACE WITH 
lamp should SCREEN 

break, the screen catches the frag¬ 
ments, while allowing the heat and 
light to pass through.—H.F., Ont. V 


Beaver Lumber offers the biggest home¬ 
planning bargain of the year. The Beaver 
Book of Homes is now available for only 
$1.00. The Beaver Book of Homes is fully 
illustrated in gorgeous,'glowing colour and is 
completely detailed from Architects' floor plans 
to Interior Designers' decorating suggestions. 
Thirty modern homes in a complete range of 
sizes, styles and prices are featured. 

Send $1.00 today for the Beaver Book of 
Homes—it'll open up an entirely new gracious 
way of life for you. 

Not available in Maritimes, Quebec or Ontario. 


64 SERIES 
DEEP WELL 
PRESSURE SYSTEM 
DEPTHS TO 250 FT 
CAPACITIES TO 1300 GPH 


A wonderful opportunity to purchase an old- 
established purebred swine business, doing 
large business in Canada and United States. 
Good reason for selling. Apply box number 9, 
Country Guide. 





































What’s New 



HEAVY DUTY 
INSULATOR 

Built to withstand rough 
handling, the new, 
huskier insulator 
i prevents 
I installation breakage. , 


Faster-heating and 
faster-cooling tip 
burns away fouling 
deposits 
as they form. 


KNURLED 

CENTRE ELECTRODE 


Provides greater 
sparking ability. 
Combustion gases 
ignite faster, burn 
more completely. 


(a 

c \ 

r 
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TRACTOR 
SPARK PLUGS 

FOR EVERY 


MAKE OF 
TRACTOR! 


NICKEL 

PLATED 

SHELL 


Resists rust 
and corrosion 
Repels water 
and moisture 




Efficient and economical tractor power demands extra¬ 


ordinary spark plug performance. New AC Fire-Ring Tractor 
Spark Plugs completely meet these special demands. They 
are designed exclusively for all farm tractor operations. 
AC Fire-Ring Tractor Spark Plugs increase engine effi¬ 
ciency and lower fuel costs. And they cost no more. For 
top tractor performance, it pays to install the new AC Fire- 
Ring Tractor Spark Plugs. They are available everywhere. 


CHOOSE DEPENDABLE AC SPARK PLUGS FOR ALL THESE JOBS, TOO! 
■ CARS ■ TRUCKS ■ MARINE ■ SMALL ENGINES 



High Sprayer 

A new method of 
chemical incorporation 
is demonstrated by this 
Hahn Hi-Boy. The tines 
behind the sprayer 
nozzles mix the chemi¬ 
cal with the soil for 
maximum efficiency and 
penetration. The sturdy 
frame of the Hi-Boy is 
constructed of tubular 
steel piping. (Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Cor¬ 
poration) (461) V 


Tank Filter 

This new filter has 
been designed princi¬ 
pally for above ground 
storage of gas and die¬ 
sel fuel on farms. It has 
a flow rate of 10 gal. 
per minute at 30-inch 
head; weighs 4 lb., and 
is 7 inches high. The 
unit is designed to pro¬ 
vide final filtration of 
fuel before it goes into 
the equipment by ar¬ 
resting solid impurities 
and trapping water and 
rust resulting from con¬ 
densation. (General Fil¬ 
ters Inc.) (462) V 



P.T.O. Rod Weeder 



This new P.T.O.-driven rod weeder is available in 24- 30- 36- and 42-foot 
lengths and can be put into the transport position within 3 minutes. Units are 
raised by standard hydraulic cylinder. Each shank is individually spring- 
loaded. (Midtown Farm Equipment) (463) V 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write 
to What’s New, Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
Please quote the key number that is shown at the end of each item. 
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A LADY OF QUALITY 


slender frame with its deep chest The job lasted exactly five minutes, 
and delicate, finely-muscled legs, in Not that Nellie refused to work. The 

the set of the head on the arching duchess in dungarees is still a 

satin neck. There was intelligence in duchess, and while her manner left 

the well-spaced eyes, and fire too. no doubt that this plebeian task was 

The color in her coat, had it been in beneath her, she appeared nonethe- 

a woman’s hair, would have been less willing to accept her losses like 

auburn. Her name was Nellie. a lady. 


by ISABEL STAPLEY 


SHE HAD THE BEARING of an 
aristocrat, the courage of lions, and 
the temperament of a prima donna. 

Gramps brought her home in the 
dusk of a May evening, and while 
he went into the old farm kitchen 
to announce her arrival to Gran, she 
stamped her small feet impatiently 
and inspected her surroundings with 
a faintly supercilious air. 


“Racing stock!” Gran shrilled. “You 
were sent to buy a work horse!” Such 
was the relationship between these 
two that Gramps never merely went 
somewhere; Gran sent him. More 
often than not he would be lured 
from the main purpose of his errand 
and would return with some com¬ 
pletely worthless article. 

On one occasion when he was sent 


Gran walked completely around 
the new arrival in cold silence, while 
Gramps breathlessly pointed out 
this or that fine point. “And she’ll 
make a wonderful driving horse for 
the buggy,” he concluded. 

For long moments they eyed each 
other, the filly and my grandmother, 
each sensing in the other an ani¬ 
mosity that must lead inevitably to 
conflict, and each resolving neither 
to give nor to expect quarter. Finally, 
Nellie flicked an ear, fixed her gaze 


After the first few paces, the in¬ 
stinct of her racing forebears asserted 
itself. Her stride lengthened and 
accelerated, while Gramps heaved 
on the handles of the implement in 
a vain effort to keep it on course. At 
last he lost his grip and the thing 
bucketed wildly through several 
rows of his choicest peas. 

Nellie promptly gave way to 
equine hysteria. Plunging and snort¬ 
ing, she managed to obliterate a few 
square yards of crop before coming 





wsm 


being among the first to offer the 
season’s peas, beans, tomatoes and 


to purchase glass for the coldframes, 
he brought back an enormous steel 
engraving of a pair of dead ducks. 
This, he insisted, was a work 
of art and would continue to increase 
in value. Not that he would consider 
parting with such a treasure, of 
course. With understandable alarm, 
then, Gran hurried out to inspect 
this latest folly. 

What misfortune had reduced the 
filly to the level of a country auction 
we never knew. Blood and breeding 
were in every line of her, in the 


to a halt. Legs a-tremble, eyes 
rolling, she stood there in what re¬ 
mained of her harness and neighed 
shrilly. 

Gran came out to survey the dam¬ 
age, after which, in cold fury, she 
commanded, “Get Dick on the culti¬ 
vator before this she-devil ruins 
what’s left.” 

Dick came to us with the farm, 
and as his former owners had been 
Russian immigrants, it had taken a 
little time before he acquired suf¬ 
ficient command of English to obey 
simple commands. He was a blocky 


on the middle distance, and waited. 

“Well, it’s done,” Gran said flatly. 
Then, with an edge on each word, 
she added, “but remember, she was 
bought to work. She’ll work.” 

Eager for the sanctuary of the 
stable, Gramps reached for the 
bridle and clucked to his purchase. 
Nellie turned obediently, arched her 
lovely neck, and sank her teeth in 
his arm. The battle was joined. 


Gramps plunged right in, speaking 
rapidly as was his way when he had 
done something of which Gran might 
not approve. 

“I had to wait until they got to 
her,” he said, “and the thing dragged 
on longer than they expected. But 
you just come out and see her. She’s 
a beauty!” 

“You’re late,” Gran grumbled, “and 
besides, a horse is a horse. Trouble 
is, when you get to visiting around 
at an auction you never know enough 
to come home. I suppose you got 
stuck with another useless plug.” 

“Plug!” he exclaimed, “this is no 
plug. This horse, dear lady, comes 
from racing stock, and she’s a 
better piece of horseflesh than 
you’ll find on any farm in 
the district.” 


NELLIE’S FIRST task, one of the 
lightest on the farm, was drawing 
the single-horse cultivator down the 
rows of market garden plants. About 
half the acreage was devoted to this 
crop, and Gramps prided himself on 














4-year-old Percheron, placid and 
powerful, and with an unshakeable 
faith in the old army maxim: “Do as 
you are told but never volunteer.” 

In spite of his size he seldom stepped 
on a plant. When he did, he simply 
stopped in his tracks and waited for 
guidance. 

In the next three weeks Dick did 
all the work on the cultivator but 
Gramps used Nellie frequently on 
the surrey and the light democrat 
wagon. He was proud of the way 
she took to the road, slim legs flying 
and the sun glinting red on her coat. 
Sometimes we thought that he in¬ 
vented errands to the village, partly 
to show off his aristocrat of horse- 

Yes...The 
God WILL 

You may not approve of the age- 
old Catholic devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Perhaps you have heard — and be¬ 
lieved — that this is "un-Scripturai” ... 
that Catholics are trying to establish 
Mary as a divine person equal in pow¬ 
er to God. 

But if you will look at the facts, you 
will see that these things are not true 
... and you will realize that Mary can 
exert a wonderful influence in your 
personal life. 

It certainly is not "un-Scriptural” to 
recognize that Mary is the Mother of 
Jesus Christ. If we are to be truly 
"Scriptural,” we must further acknowl¬ 
edge that Christ is the eternal Son of 
the eternal Father — a Divine Person 
Who assumed a human nature like 
ours in all things except sin. And while 
Mary did not give Jesus His divine 
nature, the Savior was her Son ... as 
truly as anyone is the son of his own 
mother. 

In view of these truths, how can 
anyone look upon Mary as just an¬ 
other woman, or just another mother? 
Why should we hesitate to honor one 
whom God so greatly honored ... upon 
whom He conferred a surpassing holi¬ 
ness and complete freedom from sin? 
Why should we believe that one so 
close to the Son of God in His earthly 
life is not close and dear to Him in His 
eternal Kingdom? 

It is erroneous, of course, to think 
that Catholics worship Mary as a di¬ 
vine person. But we do love and ven- 


flesh and partly to postpone the in¬ 
evitable time when he must team 
her with Dick on heavier work of 
which she might or might not prove 
capable. 

He must have known, too, that 
the sight of such an ill-matched 
team would invite the ridicule of 
neighboring farmers. He had been 
stung by their laughter when he 
acquired Nellie’s predecessor, a 
veritable mountain of a Clydesdale 
named Tom, whose chief talent lay 
in an ability to lie down and groan 
whenever there was real work to do. 

When Gramps finally hurt himself 
attempting to assist Tom from a re¬ 
cumbent position, Gran clamped her 

Mother of 
Help You! 

erate her for the unique place she 
occupies in God’s plan for our salva¬ 
tion ... for her intimate association 
with the all-holy Son of God... and 
for her own holiness. 

But, you may say— why should we 
pray to Mary when we can pray di¬ 
rectly to God, as the Scriptures com¬ 
mand? The answer is that Catholics do 
pray to God and they seek from Him 
grace and forgiveness — for these are 
blessings which only God can grant. 
But there is no law which commands 
us... when we go to Him in prayer 
... that we must go alone. 

Like St. Paul, we believe in praying 
for others and having others pray for 
us. And whose prayers could find 
greater favor in the sight of God than 
those of the Mother of His Divine 
Son? 

These are the chief reasons for the 
world-wide Catholic devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. These are the reasons 
why millions of people, in every land 
and every language, are heard to pray: 

"Hail, Mary, full of grace! the Lord 
is with thee; blessed art thou amongst 
women; and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus ...” 

The name of the Blessed Virgin is 
in the headlines these days... and peo¬ 
ple everywhere are discussing her 
place in Catholic devotions. We have 
prepared a special pamphlet dealing 
with Mary’s place in the Christian 
creed, which we will send you free on 
your request, and nobody will call on 
you. Write today for Pamphlet CY-24. 


lips to silence, waited until spring 
plowing was completed, then calmly 
phoned a neighbor to drop over that 
evening and bring his rifle. With 
Tom’s demise fresh in his mind, 
Gramps was anxious that Nellie 
vindicate his faith in her, and fearful 
of the consequences should she fail. 

Accordingly, he took time to pet 
her and talk to her in an attempt to 
establish a rapport between them for 
the testing that lay ahead. The filly 
seemed to sense that this inept 
merchant-turned-farmer was her one 
friend and ally, for she seldom tried 
to bite him anymore, and would 
permit him to harness her when no 
one else could get near. 

My grandmother and my 
mother flatly refused to ride in any 
vehicle while Nellie was between the 
shafts. Gran seemed to regard it as 
a form of capitulation, or at least as 
tacit approval; and my mother had 
been so frightened the previous 
summer by an escaped bull that she 
went in terror of all but the smallest 
animals. She would exclaim delight¬ 
edly over crinkly lambs and pink 
satin piglets but a month-old calf 
could put her into full retreat. 

The exception was Dolly, the 
venerable pony that had been with 
us when we lived in town where, due 
to a liveryman’s neglect, she de¬ 
veloped a hoof infection that neces¬ 
sitated lengthy treatment and rest. 
.Complete cure had been pronounced 
long since, but Dolly’s limp invari¬ 
ably returned at the first touch of 
harness to her back. We children 
played with her constantly and she 
was so gentle and slow-moving that 
even my mother was not afraid to 
drive her. 

Mother readily agreed to go to the 
village for a bag of insecticide, only 
to panic at the sight of Nellie on the 
surrey instead of the pony. 

“I won’t drive her!” she protested. 
“Let me take Dolly instead.” 

“She won’t hurt you,” Gramps 
assured her. “Besides, Dolly’s too 
slow. About halfway there she’ll go 
so lame you’ll have to walk her and 
it would be dark before you got back. 
I’ll need that bug killer by three 
o’clock. Come on, I’ll hold her head 
while you get in.” 

Pale with terror. Mother obedi¬ 
ently took her seat, picked up the 
reins and as Gramps let go his hold 
on Nellie’s bridle, she clucked faintly. 

“Louder,” Gramps advised. “Never 
show fear to an animal. Here, take 
this,” removing the whip from its 
socket and handing it to her, “and 
give a flick to let her know you’re 
the boss.” 

Timidly she did so. Nellie turned 
her head and looked back for a 
moment, then stood motionless. 

“Harder! That didn’t even tickle 
her.” 

This time the whip came down 
with a smart crack and again Nellie 
looked back briefly over her shoulder. 
Then she reared high, hoofs flailing, 
and my mother scarcely had time to 
scramble to safety before the in¬ 
furiated animal braced her forefeet 
and systematically kicked the surrey 
to matchwood. 

Having thus avenged the indig¬ 
nity of the whip, she quieted down 
enough for Gramps to remove her 
broken harness and lead her away. 
By the time Gran arrived to view 


“FREE — Mail Coupon Today! - 1 

Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: "Yes . . . The Mother Of God Will Help You" 
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SUPREME COUNCIL 

KBIIGHTS OF COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
582 SHERBOURNE ST., TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 




SHARPENED 


Blades from Clipmaster and 
Shearmaster, old and new models, 
returned sharpened like new. 
Sunbeam Factory Service is guar- 
anteed-andfast! Mailblades parcel 
post, payment and letter of in¬ 
struction enclosed, to the nearest 
Factory Service Branch. Print your 
name and address clearly on the 
outside of the package. 

RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
Animal Clipping Blades 
each, 50 i pair, $1.00 
Sheep Shearing Blades 
cutter, 15f! comb, 35 p pair, 50(5 


VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA 

CALGARY 

EDMONTON 

REGINA 

WINNIPEG 

HAMILTON 

LONDON 

OTTAWA 

TORONTO 


KITCHENER: 

MONTREAL: 

QUEBEC: 

HALIFAX: 


2960 Main SI. 

809 Fort St. 

124-17 Ave. S.E. 

10718-124th St. 

1846 Broad St. 

1373 Portage Ave. 

227 Kenilworth Ave. N, 

744 Dundas St. E. 

478 Rideau St. 

1110 Yonge St. 

220 Islington Ave. S. 

2084A Lawrence E. (at Warden) 
714-716 Belmont Avenue W. 
8267 St. Lawrence Blvd. 

5422 Sherbrooke St. W. 

340 Rue Fournier Ste. Foy 
7071 Bayers Rd. 


For information on new 
Sunbeam Stewart shearing and 
clipping equipment, write: 


SUNBEAM APPLIANCE SERVICE 
COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
220 Islington Ave. 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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What’s for Dinner, Mom? 

Sometimes Mom wonders too. It's not 
always easy to think up new ideas to 
satisfy those appetites, which seem to 
need satisfying at all hours of the day. 
If you've tried any of Country Guide 
recipes lately, or any of our homemaking 
ideas, why not let us have your comments 
at Country Guide, Winnipeg 21, Man. 

... 
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the wreckage, Nellie was grazing 
daintily in the far comer of the pas¬ 
ture and Gramps was nowhere to be 
found. Supper that evening was 
eaten in ominous silence. 

TO ACCUSTOM Nellie to double 
harness, Gramps teamed her with 
Dick for short periods when work 
necessitated using the heavier farm 
wagon, and after a few well-placed 
nips had established the order of 
things to her satisfaction, she pulled 
strongly and well, even eagerly. 

At that, Gran’s attitude softened 
a little, to Gramp’s great relief, and 
she adopted instead a policy of 
wait-and-see. Actually, she had no 
choice. Haying and harvest would 
require the use of a team, for in the 
early twenties mechanized farming 
was still in the experimental stage. 
This was mid - June and it was 
extremely doubtful if a satisfactory 
replacement for Nellie could be 
found. 

The advantages were all with the 
filly, and something in her turbulent 
nature impelled her to understand 
the fact that while she would accept 
with grace the responsibilities thrust 
upon her by circumstance, she was 
and would remain a free spirit. 

So it was that on a balmy night 
Gramps went out to investigate sus¬ 
picious noises coming from the direc¬ 
tion of the oat field and discovered 
all three horses greedily feasting on 
tire young grain. Dick and Dolly 
submitted to capture without diffi¬ 
culty, but Nellie led two perspiring 
men on a rollicking half-hour chase 
from one end of the field and back 
again. 

When they caught her at last, 
she appeared to be in some physical 
discomfort, and so was put in the 
stable for the night. By morning she 
had developed such a severe case of 
colic from the unaccustomed food 
that she required professional atten¬ 
tion. However, she recovered enough 
to lead two more raids on the oats, 
each time with identical results, 
until her veterinary expenses alone 
equalled the damage to the crop. 
Gran set the limits to her reprieve— 
the end of harvest and not a day 
longer. 

NO ONE DOUBTED Nellie’s guilt 
regarding the raids, for the other two 
horses had never escaped from con¬ 
finement before. The question was 
how she accomplished it. After each 
breakout Gramps replaced the bro¬ 
ken wires of the fence with stouter 
material, strands so thick and strong 
that it appeared impossible for the 
most powerful animal to break them, 
much less one of her slender build. 

After the third incident, the aid 
of the whole family was enlisted to 
try to discover how the escapes were 
effected. We herded the culprits 
down the lane, turned them into the 
moonlit pasture and after retracing 
our steps a few paces, we tiptoed 
back to watch. 

Nothing happened for half an 
hour. Then Nellie nickered softly 
until she had called the others to 
her. She jostled them into line, rumps 
against the fence, and then, to our 
amazement, led them in a concerted 
battering-ram attack. When Dick 
moved from position she nipped him 
wickedly and bullied him back into 
line. With each assault the fence 


gave a little more and though the 
wires held, a post snapped and the 
way was open. 

This time we headed them off 
before they could inflict further 
damage to the oats. Dick and Dolly 
were turned into the wood lot for the 
night and Nellie went to solitary 
confinement in the small orchard 
near the barn. Without her leader¬ 
ship the other two lost interest in 
fences, and the orchard enclosure 
proved secure enough to resist the 
efforts of a single animal. From that 
night on Nellie grazed alone. 

Soon the hay was ready for cut¬ 
ting and after teaming Nellie and 
Dick on the mower for half a day, 
Gramps predicted that the field 
would be finished in record time. 
The filly looked downright fragile 
beside the bulk of her teammate but 
it was she who set the pace. Dick 
liked to pause after reaching a corner 
and snatch a mouthful to sustain him 
in his labor. Nellie would have none 
of that nonsense. Obedient to her 
driver, she would make the turn and 
be off down the line of standing crop 
before he could find time to lower 
his head. 

TO NELLIE life was one long con¬ 
flict and she did not merely accept 
each new challenge so much as she 
went gaily to meet it head-on. She 
lost weight under the heavy work 
and at day’s end her coat would be 
stained dark with sweat. Morning, 
however, would find her as eager 
and impatient as ever. 

Only three loads of cured hay 


remained in the field when thunder- 
heads began to build on the horizon 
and the air took on that breathless, 
waiting atmosphere that is the fore¬ 
runner of a storm. Wet hay is ruined 
hay and Gramps had an anxious eye 
on the clouds as he said, “Let’s try to 
do it in two loads. I think they can 
pull it.” 

We all worked frantically to beat 
the rain, Gramps and my uncle heav¬ 
ing great forkfuls from the ground, 
I on the reins and Gran, who could 
build a better load than the men, 
catching the coils on her fork as 
they came up and setting them 
adroitly into place for a secure, 
straight-sided load. 

The last of the second load was 
almost on when lightning ripped 
the black mass overhead and the first 
big drops began to fall. 

“Move ’em child!” cried Gramps, 
and I slapped the reins to advance 
the team to the next stop. Nothing 
happened. 

“Move ’em! Move ’em!” 

“I can’t; Nellie won’t go!” 

Nellie couldn’t go. Shaking in 
every fiber, flanks heaving and foam 
dribbling from her open mouth, the 
filly swayed against the wagon- 
tongue and seemed about to go 
down. 

Forgetting the hay in the face of 
this graver emergency, the men un¬ 
hitched her quickly with the aid of 
a neighbor who came running from 
his adjoining field in response to their 
call. Reckless of possible injury, 
Gran half-climbed, half-slid to the 


ground and taking the bridle, led 
Nellie to the lee of the wagon. 

“What’s wrong with her? Is she 
sick?” Gramps asked the neighbor. 

“She’s about ready to drop from 
exhaustion,” came the blunt reply. 
“Will, you’re new to farming so I 
guess maybe you never noticed that 
she’s been doing most of the work 
ever since you teamed her with that 
black loafer.” He jerked his thumb 
toward Dick who had stood com¬ 
placently through all the excitement. 

Gran’s face crumpled and there 
were tears standing in her eyes as 
she took up the hem of her full skirt 
and tenderly wiped the filly’s drool¬ 
ing mouth. 

“Oh Nellie!” she murmured con¬ 
tritely. “We didn’t know! We didn’t 
know!” 

Gramps face had a bleak defeated 
expression as he said quietly, “Well, 
I suppose it’s either find another 
horse in a hurry, or lose my grain 
crops.” 

“No, Will,” the neighbor assured 
him. “Rest her up for a few days 
and she’ll be all right. That little 
lady is a lot of horse, and she’ll 
handle her share if you just shorten 
up Dick’s traces by two or three 
links. That way, he’ll have to pull 
whether he wants to or not. It’s a 
shame the way he’s just been walk¬ 
ing along while she did it all.” 

AT THAT MOMENT the storm 
broke. Uncle Bruce swung me onto 
Dick’s broad back and led him as 
we beat for the barn, with Gramps 
(Please turn to page 56) 



“GILLETT’S 

makes sure there’s no 
disease germs lying around” 

Ray Dennis is manager of the Sow Unit of 
Prairie Agencies Ltd., part of a large, modern 
hog operation near Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 
An indication of the sound management of this 
unit is its success in farrowing an average of 
over ten pigs per litter on 115 sows and wean¬ 
ing over nine pigs to the litter. 

To keep down disease, parasites and insects, 
Ray insists on the use of Gillett's Lye as an im¬ 
portant part of the sanitation program. After 
each litter the farrowing and brooder pens are 
washed down with Gillett’s Lye solution, and 
three times a year an extra special scrubbing 
that includes alley-ways is carried out. 
“Gillett’s Lye makes sure there’s no disease 
germs lying around,” says Ray. 

No other product you can buy does so many 
cleaning and sanitizing jobs, and does them 
as inexpensively as Gillett’s Lye. 


FREE! 

60-page booklet 
prepared by an eminent 
Canadian 

Bacteriologist outlines 
effective, economical 
sanitation practices 
which can save you 
time and money. To get 
a copy, write: 

Standard Brands Ltd., 
550 Sherbrooke St. W„ 
Montreal. 




In Regular Size and 
Money-Saving 5 lb. Cans 


May 1964 
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Long Distance Magic 

banishes loneliness "between visits"l 

When you're apart from your loved ones, let Long 

Distance do your "travelling" for you! The tinkle of the your 

telephone is as cheering as a ring at the doorbell. Just a telephone 

Vv rV company 

little talk puts a lift in your life that lasts for days. Try it. 

SAVE-CALL BY NUMBER, STATION-TO-STATION, NIGHTS AFTER 6 OR ALL DAY SUNDAY 

_ — # 


Roll with the best! 


MILD- 

BUT WITH A 
SATISFYING TASTE 



Smoother rolling—by hand or machine 


Let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

The Learning Curve 

About this time the young folks need a little comfort and encouragement 
as they face the prospect of final exams. I well remember my own ordeals of 
bygone years. However, there was something I encountered in psychology 
which helped me a great deal. I always wished I had been aware of it 
earlier in my career as a student. 

It was what is described as THE LEARNING CURVE. This curve is 
the typical pattern which you get if you plot on a graph the progress of 
anyone learning a new skill or a new subject. It always shows a steep rise in 
the beginning. (In sports we would recognize this as “beginner’s luck.”) 
Then inevitably there is a leveling off which is called a plateau. (There may 
even be a slight dip—as the learner seems to lose ground.) Here is the 
point of discouragement and here is where a lot of people quit. The typical 
pattern should encourage us, for if the learner persists the “CURVE” starts 
upwards again, often quite sharply. Later there will be other plateaus, but 
always, in each case, the line rises once more as a result of continued applica¬ 
tion. 

There is nothing remarkable about this, but to me it’s mighty encourag¬ 
ing — not just as a “has been” student but as a Christian — trying to 
follow Christ. 

I suspect the pattern of our following Him is pretty much like the 
LEARNING CURVE. The great thing is to persist. 

Suggested Scripture: II Corinthians TV. 



Gems 

It was back in 1947 that there was a mysterious outbreak of polio in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic around Hudson Bay. The Eskimo population in 
that area was sadly stricken with a number of deaths and many cases of 
serious crippling. It was discovered later that one man had carried the 
disease from place to place infecting all the others, yet he himself had not 
been recognizably sick. We know that individuals can be “carriers” of various 
diseases apparently without being ill themselves. Such persons constitute a 
danger to anyone they meet. 

Ideas are very much like germs. Some people are carriers of bad ideas. 
These ideas have not really taken hold of them. In fact for them the ideas 
may not be matters of any great importance at all. Yet they are communi¬ 
cated irresponsibly to others. In another mind they may take root and flourish 
with sad results. One of the duties of a Christian is to mind his tongue—to 
think and speak responsibly. 

What kind of an idea carrier are you? 

Suggested Scripture: Genesis IV, 1-10, and Matthew XVIII, 1-8. 


God Knows 

One of the great features of the program of Alcoholic Anonymous is 
that it is carried out by men who themselves have been alcoholics. They too 
have been through the mill so there’s no condescension, no “holier than 
thou” attitude. The psychology of an alcoholic is such that it is very diffi¬ 
cult for anyone to help him. He says to you or to me—“How can you help 
me? To begin with you can’t possibly understand what I’m going through. 
What do you know about me—how can you participate in my suffering?” 
But, if someone comes to him who has been where he is, someone who does 
know—someone who’s loving and charitable and determined to help—then 
there is every hope of success. Someone who knows makes all the difference. 

So little men, knee deep—or neck deep in the problems of their world, 
catch God in the comer of their eyes and say, “What have you to do with 
me? Everything’s fine and beautiful where you are. What can you possibly 
know about this?” 

The patriarchs and prophets were not enough, so God came himself. 
He accounted us worth the Incarnation. 

Thus He has an answer to half-defiant, half-despairing men. The answer 
is this—“I do know—I do understand—for I have shared—I have been one 
with you that you might become one with me. 1 know. Moreover, do not 
think that all is fine and beautiful where I am. It cannot be so if all is not 
well with you. This is no Olympian hill. The clouds of earth dim the 
brightness of Heaven, and the pangs and sorrows of men pierce the heart 
of God. 

“Look on me and see my wounds. I have come among you and I am 
with you still. I know you, and my whole purpose is that you may come to 
know me.” 

Suggested Scripture: Isaiah LIII. 
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Fair ladies found attractive 
“Made-in-Manitoba” styles featured 
at this year’s Winter Fair 

Fashions for 
the Farm Wife 

by ELVA FLETCHER 


Home 

and 

Family 


i 


i 



FAMILY, FOOD AND FASHIONS all have an 
important place in our woman’s world. And 
that’s one reason why there’s a “Festival of 
Fashion” featured on the program at Manitoba’s 
annual Winter Fair at Brandon. The fashion 
show was introduced 3 years ago as part of 
the Fair plan to provide something of interest 
for each member of the farm family. Its success 
can be judged by the fact that some 700 farm 
women and their friends filled Brandon’s 4-H 
building to capacity to see the latest of “Made- 
in-Manitoba” fashions. 

Because Brandon is the heart of a predomin¬ 
antly agricultural community it wasn’t surprising 
to find a mingling of town and country among 
the models. Some of them were city girls; several 
of them were farm girls who had married city 
fellows. One farm wife was on stage with her 
city friends modeling fashionable apparel. The 
model: pretty Pat Gray. 

Pat had modeled only once before—at a fashion 
show sponsored by a church group. Her recent 
appearance was her second experience on the 
fashion runway. “It’s fun,” she says. And who 
would disagree with her? 

Pat and her husband, Les, and their recently 
married son, farm on the outskirts of Brandon 
on land that originally belonged to Les’ grand¬ 
father. The younger Grays live in town and 
commute to the farm. 

Once the Grays had decided to operate the 
farm jointly they knew they would need to ex¬ 
pand the farm operation to provide an income 
sufficient for two families. They also decided that 
it was not feasible to extend the acreage that 
was sown to grain. They have since found the 
answer in a secondary project that fits into the 
present land holding. 

. The road to the 540-acre Gray farm traces a 
softly rolling path along the north slope of the 
Assiniboine Valley a few miles west of the city. 
Their home is a 3-storey limestone brick house 
built by Les’ grandfather some 60 years ago. 
Over the years the devotion of a family has given 
it the dignity of a dowager aunt. It looks down 
upon the valley’s fertile bottom land; in the 
distance the south bank raises its gentle slope. 

Because the Gray farm is so close to Brandon 
it is natural that Pat would be caught up in 
activities that embrace both country and city. For 
example, she is involved in her community’s 
4-H program. As an assistant 4-H leader, she 
adds her efforts to those of her neighbor, Eileen 
Marsden, the garden club leader who lives down 
the valley road a short distance away. The Grays 
attend St. Paul’s Church in Brandon and Pat 
devotes much of her free time to its program. 
This, too, has had its rewards for it has brought 
her many city friends, and through them, an 
awareness of their problems as city dwellers. V 


Farm wife Pat Gray modeled an outfit 
of paste] stripes combined with a bone 
shade. The dress is sleeveless. A straight 
skirt has a kick pleat at the back. The 
jacket has set-in sleeves, fake pockets. 


Pat found this dress and coat outfit to her 
liking. The coat of rayon linen tops a shift- 
type dress in beige. Contrasting check trims 
the coat. It has bracelet-length sleeves. 


[Man. Dept, of Agriculture photos 

For Pat, these coats provided a pleasant contrast. On the left is an adaptation of the 
popular trench coat in a white wool twill weave; the other is brushed mohair in a soft pink 
shade. A 3-way belt of black leather lacing nips in the front; the back is free-swinging. 
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The Lyncli-Stauntoiis built 
a guest house so they could offer 
family and friends their own 
special brand of 


Open-hearted 

Hospitality 


A er •* . Luuicie pnoios 

steady^ stream oi family and friends passes through this gate into the Lynch- 
Staunton s Antelope Hill Ranch. Now there is a pleasant new guest house for them 



Trees, shrubs, lawns and flowers convert the grounds surrounding the Lynch- 
Staunton s ranch house into an outdoor living-dining room in fine weather 



In Willow Valley horses are almost as important as machines for work and 
pleasure power. For Ontario girls Penny Caton, Marianne Fullerton and Mary 
Strome one pleasure was a visit to Antelope Butte with Hugh Lynch-Staunton 



The new chalet-type guest house takes its cue from the mountain peaks be¬ 
yond it. It gives the Lynch-Stauntons the additional accommodation they need 
for the many visitors to their Antelope Hill Ranch in the course of a year 
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by ELVA FLETCHER 

Home Editor 


\ 

“GRANNY, WE’VE COME BACK. Aren’t you glad?” Monica and Frank 
Lynch-Staunton answered with a guest house for then family and friends 
built on their Antelope Hill Ranch in Willow Valley. To reach the ranch 
visitors drive down the Happy Valley road—south, west and south again— 
as it twists and curls between the Porcupine Hills and the Livingstone 
mountain range south of Calgary. The Lynch-Stauntons live at the southern 
end near Lundbreck, Alta. 

When the family and friends overflowed the old ranch house, Monica 
and Frank found themselves faced with two alternatives: they could make 
still another addition to the old ranch home; or they could build a guest 
house. They decided to build the guest house. 

The two homes contrast sharply in style. The first ranch house—a Topsy- 
like building—grew to meet family needs. It hugs the land around it, its 
outline following the soft contour of the valley slopes. The chalet-type guest 
house, on the other hand, takes its cue from the mountains beyond, its 
sharply peaked center section spreading out in almost flat-roofed wings on 
either side. Yet, both blend with the land about them. The common denomi¬ 
nator, of course, is the site itself, a place where gentle slopes move up to 
meet mountain peaks and Todd Creek meanders through a comer of the 
10-section North Forks ranch property. 

The old ranch home rambles over a large area, its present U-shape the 
result of the additions. It’s a bright, pleasant place that blends gracious 
living with the hospitality of the old west and fulfills Monica Lynch-Staun- 
ton’s feeling that a country home should be just as pleasant and comfortable 
as a city one. 

To Monica, the new house is “comfortably modern.” Built on a knoll 
to take advantage of the mountain view to the west, the house is simple 
in design. The single-level building rests on upright concrete blocks placed 
to allow air to pass underneath the floor. A partial basement section houses 
the heating unit and provides some storage space. Four rooms lead from the 
central living area with its cathedral type ceiling and roof-high windows. 
Deep eaves give protection from sun, rain and snow. 

Water from a new well supplies the guest house. It’s what Monica 
describes as a “real gusher.” She hopes that it will allow them to have a foun¬ 
tain in the garden that will take shape once they start to landscape the 
grounds. 

Monica came to Willow Valley as a bride—a city girl unaccustomed to 
the demands of ranch life. “In winter we’d be isolated for weeks,” she 
reminisces. “It was lonely at first and I had to learn how to cope with a 
cook stove, gas lanterns and a pump in the kitchen. There was no running 
water in those days. Roads were only trails, snow plows almost unheard of 
and in winter the children often rode to school through deep snow. But 
they loved it and complained when they couldn’t ride. 

“Of course once electricity came to the valley everything became easier,” 
Monica says. She and her neighbors in the valley now have a variety of 
twentieth-century conveniences. Washer, dryer, freezer and her well-used 
dishwasher—a portable model—make life a lot simpler. “I really needed the 
dishwasher if I wanted to enjoy the summers,” she points out, “because we 
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The Lvnch-Stauntons’ work and family room is furnished in western style. 
Picture windows at either end let in lots of light. Hide rugs cover the floor 


do have a lot of company.” A good gravel road runs the length of the valley. 
Snow plows keep it clear through the winter and valley children travel to 
school by bus. “Now we even have TV,” she exclaims, “and this seemed 
unlikely because of our remote location.” 

The Lynch-Stauntons have built-in recreational outlets in the valley’s 
church and community groups. There’s Willow Valley Trophy Club’s big 
game trophy competition. Marina, a daughter, won it one year. St. Martin’s 
Anglican Church Women’s Auxiliary cater for the 200 sportsmen and sports¬ 
women who gather for an annual rifle and shotgun shoot. There are tennis 
parties on the ranch court, trail rides and swimming in the creek (when it’s 
warm). 

“None of our youngsters seem to want to leave the ranch,” Monica says. 
Marina, one of two married daughters, her husband and twin girls, live in 
Calgary. Yet they week end at the ranch as often as possible. Betty, her 
husband and their boys frequently come “home” from nearby Cardston. It 
was this third-generation population explosion that actually prompted the 
new guest house—grandchildren were outgrowing the cribs that lined a 
hallway. 

ANTELOPE HILL RANCH HAS BEEN HOME to Lynch-Stauntons ever 
since Frank’s father, Richard, arrived there in the 1890’s. Frank, following 
family tradition, studied to be an engineer. He met Monica Adams at Al¬ 
berta’s university and married her in 1929. Again he followed family tradition 
—he brought his bride back to the ranch. His son Hugh, a graduate in 
Commerce of the University of Alberta, seems likely to maintain the tradition. 
He wants to ranch too. 

Over the past 40 years Frank has built up a herd of some 500 Herefords. 


The walls in the drawing room of the main house are a delicate blue. Al¬ 
berta artist Annora Brown painted the attractive wildflower arrangement 


One end of the 
combined family and 
work room serves 
Frank as an 
office. He’s proud 
that he can 
produce complete 
ranch records 
from 1929. 
Business, community 
and Canada Council 
interests absorb 
a lot of his time 



He puts some 150 acres mto grain; another 600 provide hay. He is convinced 
that it is important to know everything about the ranch operation. “You need 
records to show you what the operation is doing,” he says. For himself, he 
has complete ranch records back to 1929 and they’re his guide to planning 
each year’s operation. Machines now do a lot of the work once done by horses 
but “horses are still important around here,” Frank points out. “We’re out 
on the range early every day and Monica usually comes with me.” 

In a tightly knit community such as this, valley people find their talents 
much in demand. Monica is a member of the local school board and a 
faithful worker at St. Martin’s Church. 

Frank finds himself a member of the Pincher Creek municipal council 
and the district health unit. A long-time member of the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association, he is also a member of the American Society of Range 
Management. More recently he was named to the Canada Council, the 
organization that is concerned with the development of Canadian culture in 
the arts, sciences and letters. This post takes him away from the ranch for 
some days every 3 months. It also brought 23 fellow members for a ranch 
visit. “We kept all we had room for and our neighbors looked after the rest,” 
he explained. For most Council members, this was their first contact with 
ranch life and customs. 

What connection can there be between a rancher and the development 
of Canadian culture? According to Frank, he has asked himself this question 
many times. However, the answer is to be found in a home where well-filled 
bookshelves contain well-read books; where plays are appreciated; where 
there is an awareness of Canadian painters; a recognition of Indian and 
Eskimo cultures; an appreciation for family heirlooms and antiques; in the 
fact that Monica is herself an artist. V 



Monica chose French Provincial furniture for the master bedroom in the main 
ranch house. Her floor covering is a delicately patterned Chinese rug 
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Fair time is just around the corner. 
Prize-winning entries such as the ones 
pictured at left must meet specific standards 



Preparing Fair Entries 


EXHIBITS ARE IMPORTANT to 

fairs. Often the success of a fair is 
measured by the number and qual¬ 
ity of its entries. 

Miss Elizabeth Collyer, director of 
Home Economics for the Extension 
Service of the Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture and Conservation, 
feels that the fair presents a chal¬ 
lenge to the whole community. 
Basically she’s concerned that ex¬ 
hibits fulfil the educational aim of 
the fair. But she sees tremendous 
possibilities for each community to 
make its fair different from others 
and special in its own way. Miss 
Collyer suggests that fairs provide 
an excellent opportunity for display 
and competition in ethnic crafts and 
food entries. Such classes provide a 
showcase for the distinctive charac¬ 
ter of a region, thus a fair which 
capitalized on this might be de¬ 
veloped as a tourist attraction as 
well as a means of retaining age-old 
folkways. At the same time, she 
feels it is important that directors 
be alert to new trends in foods, 
fashions and crafts. By observing 
new trends and introducing new 
categories to the fair prize list, they 
can gain new exhibitors and visitors, 
as well as cultivating the continuing 
interest of those who have won 
prizes other years. 

In a way, your exhibit is a vote 
of confidence in your fair, and your 
community. From competing with 
other entries you can draw com¬ 
parisons and learn where you might 
improve your own methods and 
your product. In your own interest 
and that of your fair you will want 
to observe the following rules: 

1. Read the prize list carefully 
and observe details such as the 
number of rolls, cookies, etc., to be 
exhibited. An entry of more or less 
than the number specified must be 
disqualified no matter how good 
the product is, or how good it looks. 

2. Display your entry to advan¬ 
tage, making certain that it is clean 
and neat. This applies particularly 
to clothing and craft items. The 
quality of the product and work¬ 
manship is of first importance, but 
showmanship is a factor in the 
judging too. 

3. Have your entries in on time. 
Closing time for entries must be 
observed. The judging takes time, 
and if the judges are delayed in 
starting they must either rush 
through their task or finish late. 
Asking them to rush is unfair to 
both judges and exhibits; if they 
finish late many people may have 
to leave the fair for chores at home 
before the judging is complete and 
the exhibits opened. 

4. Fill out your entry forms fully 
and correctly so that entries can be 


by GWEN LESLIE 

Home Editor 

properly placed by busy directors. 
As an exhibitor, you know better 
than anyone which class you pre¬ 
pared your entry for. It’s in your 
own best interest to fill in the entry 
form so that no director need guess 
what your intentions were. 

SELECTING YOUR ENTRY 

Most fairs allow each exhibitor 
only one entry in any given section. 
Naturally you will wish to enter the 
one most likely to win. How do you 
select it? Here are some of the 
qualities Manitoba judges look for. 

White Bread. Loaves are scored 
first on their color—an even, golden 
brown both top and bottom. Judges 
look for a crust that is Vs" thick, 
tender yet crisp, and free from 
cracks, bulges and surface flour. The 
inside of the loaf is scored for an 
even, creamy color that is free from 
streaks; for small even cells; for a 
light, springy texture that is pleas¬ 
antly moist. A sweet, nutty flavor 
and a sweet smell quite free from 
yeastiness earn points for your entry. 

Brown Bread and Buns. Plain 
baking powder biscuits are scored 
for a thin, tender crust that is an 
even, golden brown color, free 
from brown specks and surface 
flour. Biscuits which have risen 
evenly will have a level top and 
vertical sides. Prize-winning biscuits 
should have a light, even, flaky 
grain that will peel into long, thin 
strips; and an appetizing, fresh 
flavor (biscuits often have a rather 
flat taste). 

Cakes. Check your prize list to 
see whether cake is to be iced or not. 
In either case, cakes should be re¬ 
moved from the pan for exhibiting. 
Judges look for evidence of even 
rising in a level or slightly rounded 
top; even baking in a golden brown 
crust color; even mixing in a fine 
grain and light springy texture. They 
seek a pleasing taste and fragrance 
—not overly flavored. Icing, if 
called for, should be smooth, not 
granular. 

Fruit Cake. A 3-lb. fruit cake is 
suggested for exhibit purposes. The 
cake should appear evenly risen, 
evenly mixed and baked through to 
the center beneath a tender crust. 
There should be a good proportion 
of fruit to batter (enough batter to 
hold the fruit together), and a pleas¬ 
ing flavor which is fruited rather 
than spicy. The aroma should be 
free from any rancid overtones. 

Cookies. Enter the type of cookie 
specified in the prize list, e.g. rolled, 
drop, icebox, gingersnap, etc. Select 
cookies that are uniform in size and 


shape, evenly baked, and free from 
surface flour. Texture should be 
tender and rich. Rolled cookies 
should be crisp; fruit cookies moist 
and tender. 

Pastry. Check your prize list for 
details about filling, and whether pie 
is to have one crust, two crusts, or 
lattice top. A 2-crust pie should 
appear evenly baked with both top 
and bottom medium-thick crusts a 
golden brown. The evenly browned 
top crust edge should be attached 
to the bottom one, which should be 
flaky and tender and free from any 
sogginess. The filling, sufficiently 
thick to hold its shape when served, 
should be of medium depth in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the pie, and 
its flavor neither over nor under 
sweet. 

A meringue topping should touch 
the crust edge. The golden brown 
peaks should show no drops of syrup. 
Meringue should be tender, and 
permit cutting without pulling. 

Canned Fruit. A jar may be dis¬ 
qualified for an imperfect seal. The 
container is also judged for appro¬ 
priate size and shape, for clean¬ 
liness and freedom from surface soil. 
The fruit is scored for retention of 
original shape, natural color, and 
freedom from blemishes and spots. 
The liquid, in proportion of one- 
third liquid to two-thirds fruit, 
should be clear and free from cloudi¬ 
ness or sediment. Judges look for 
small, neat, easily read labels which 
name the product and give the pre¬ 
serving date. Uniform labels should 
be used on collections. 

Jams, Conserves and Marmalades. 
Jams are usually of small fruits, 
cooked whole to a jelly-like con¬ 
sistency which is soft and easy to 
spread. Color should be bright and 
texture relatively uniform. Flavor 
should be characteristic of the fruit 
used. 

Conserves combine two or more 
fruits and may contain nuts. There 
should be no free juice. 

Marmalades may be made from 
pulp and juice, or entire fruits 
shredded or cut in small pieces. The 
consistency should be like jam or 
jelly. 

These products are scored for 
good color, uniform size and dis¬ 
tribution of fruit, and thickness of 
product; for characteristic fruit 
flavor or a pleasing blend; for clean, 
suitable container; and for seal of 
thin wax layer covered with metal 
or paper. 

Jellies. Jelly for judging is con¬ 
sidered to be the product of fruit 
juice entirely free from peel, which 
has been cooked with sugar until it 
sets when cold. The texture should 
he uniform and free from particles. 
Jelly should be tender, so that an 
easy cut leaves clear, shining sur- 
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faces and sharp angles. It should 
retain its shape when removed from 
the container, and should quiver but 
not shake when disturbed. It should 
ndt be gummy, syrupy, sticky or 
rubbery. The flavor should be char¬ 
acteristic of the fruit. Judges look 
for a clear, sparkling color; a clean 
suitable container; a seal of thin wax 
layer covered with metal or paper; 
and a small neat label bearing the 
name of the fruit and the date 
preserved. 

Pickles, Relishes and Catsup. 
Pickles are considered to be large 
pieces or whole fruits or vegetables 
in a clear or mustard dressing. The 
preservatives used are vinegar, salt, 
sugar and spices. 

Relishes are made from the same 
materials as pickles, but all in¬ 
gredients are chopped finely. 

Catsup is a strained product con¬ 
taining the same types of products 
as the preceding two. All these 
products are judged on the basis of 
color, uniformity of texture, choice 
and proportion of ingredients, and 
flavor. 

OTHER CLASSES 

Handwork. This section includes 
embroidery, tatting, crocheting, 
knitting, needlepoint, etc. Entries 
are scored for appropriate and up- 
to-date design; neatness of finish, 
fastening of threads, regularity of 
stitch, and use of the appropriate 
stitch. The'selection of materials is 
scored for color and durability. 
Articles should be clean and well 
>■ pressed. 

Sewing. Judges look for suitably 
finished seams; preference is given 
to handsewn hems. Articles are 
judged for style, suitability of design 
and material; cleanliness and press¬ 
ing. Judges look for uniform stitch¬ 
ing; well-finished seams, button¬ 
holes, plackets; for fastened threads; 
well-finished necklines and hems; 
and they judge trimming for its 
attractiveness and suitability to 
fabric and garment. 

Knitting. The method of making 
the toe and heel may vary in socks; 
the gusset thumb is considered the 
best shape in mitts. Articles are 
judged upon the suitability of yarn, 
design (plain or fancy), and color; 
on size and proportion; and on 
quality of knitting and finish. 

Quilts and Comforters. Quilts, 
with a thin interlining, should be 
1 quilted by hand. Comforters, with a 
thick interlining, may be tied, or 
quilted by machine or by hand. The 
joining in pieced quilts may be done 
by hand or not. However, all 
applique should be hand sewn. 
Quilt bindings may be sewn the first 
time by machine, hand-hemmed the 
second. Entries in these classes are 
judged for workmanship other than 
quilting; for top design and use of 
color in the design; for the neat¬ 
ness, evenness and fineness of the 
quilting needlework; and for the 
appearance of the quilting on the 
quilt top and back. 

Rugs. Rug classes may be divided 
as to method, e.g. hooked, crocheted, 
braided, knotted. Lining is not neces¬ 
sary. Entries are judged for appro¬ 
priate design and color selection; 
quality of workmanship in regularity 
of stitch, braid, etc.; and for origi¬ 
nality and initiative in use of ma¬ 
terials. V 



The delicate tracery of tatting sets a pretty table. Leaflet No. RP-10, 10^, 
offers tatting instructions for 4 mat sizes; 5", 9", 12" and 17" in diameter. 


Hm9JCMFTS 

Mats and Tray Cloths 



A combination of 
Satin stitch. 
Herringbone, 
and Couching 
makes up the 
attractive design 
embroidered on this 
tray cloth. Leaflet 
No. E-8546, 10<i, 
gives diagramed 
stitching directions. 


A spray motif 
embroidered in 
Cross and Back 
stitches is used 
once on place mats; 
twice on center mat. 
Order Leaflet 
No. E-8545, 10<f. 




Cross stitch, Back and Whipped Back stitches embroider a tray cloth and 
napkin set. Order Leaflet No. E-8429, !()<!:, for illustrated instructions. 


For hcmdicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ace., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


ARE YOU BECOMING A STAY- 
AT-HOME BECAUSE OF 

CORNS? 

If corns make walking, standing or 
even wearing shoes a painful or¬ 
deal, then it's time you tried Blue' 
Jay Corn Plasters, proved to bring 
fast relief. Blue Jay comes com¬ 
plete in one-step application, with 
three built-in advantages. First, the 
exclusive phenylium medication 
has proved it removes corns in as 
little as three days. Second, a soft 
felt cushion for relief of painful 
shoe pressure. And third, Wet-Pruf 
adhesive ends that stick and stay 
even in bathwater. You'll step out 
in new-found comfort 
whenyou buy Blue Jay 
Corn Plasters today. 

They're sold and re¬ 
commended by drug¬ 
gists everywhere. 

THK KENDALL CO. ICANADAI LTD, 
■..B AUER & BLACK Dt. tmton — 




BET! 


for a whiter washing 
MRS. STEWART’S liquid 
BLUING in the rinse water 


keeps white clothes really white. 
Use it next washday and hang 
up a shining white washing. 

Keeps colors bright, too! 

MRS. STEWART'S^BLUING 

Box 428 • Winnipeg, Manitoba 




TIRED? 


Bladder 
and urinary 
irritations may be 
to blame. gin pills act 
gently, promptly 
, and effectively to . 
L relieve that tired j 
k feeling, aching 1 
■a backand a 

S* broken rest. ■ 


GIN PILLS 

FOR THE KIDNEYS 


Distress Due To “Being 
A Woman” Relieved 
In Most Test Cases! 

Remarkable tablet can bring blessed relief 
from distress of hot flashes during change- 
of-life . . . from awful monthly cramps of 
younger women too! 

The idea that most women must sutler dis¬ 
tress at certain times—just because they're 
women—is not accepted today. In hun¬ 
dreds of cases, young women got striking 
relief from monthly cramps by taking 
Pinkham Tablets . . . while women going 
through change-of-life got relief from hot 
flashes, irritability. Pinkham Tablets also 
help older women with their blood-build¬ 
ing iron. So don't endure monthly discom¬ 
fort or misery of change-of-life. Ask for 
Lydia E. Pinkham Tablets at drug counters. 

Prefer a Liquid? Druggists also have 
Lydia E, Pinkham Vegetable Compound. 
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!H TH£ K/TCHBN 

Tips on Freezer Use 


IN A FEW short weeks the first of 
a new summer’s garden harvest will 
be ripe and ready for freezing. This 
is a good time to check the supply 
of frozen foods on hand, and plan 
ahead for another freezer season. 

It is poor economy to store foods 
longer than 12 months. Few foods 
maintain their top quality beyond 
this time, and perhaps better use 
might be made of the space. Effi¬ 
cient use of freezer space dictates 
that you first allow space for home- 
produced and seasonal foods, for 
“good buys” and foods that will not 
keep any other way—then fill addi¬ 
tional space with convenience foods. 
A check of home-frozen foods on 
hand now may suggest freezing less 
of some foods this year and more 
of others. It may reveal that stocks 
are low and that this is a good time 
to give the freezer its annual de¬ 
frosting. If so, remove and stack 
remaining frozen food in previously 
chilled newspaper. Wrap securely 
and cover with blankets. Remove, 
wash and dry baskets, dividers and 
other removable shelves. Wash the 
inner walls with a mild baking soda 
solution (1 teaspoon baking soda to 
1 quart of water), and dry thor¬ 
oughly. Lower temperature to zero 
before replacing the frozen foods. 


Organize Equipment 

Assemble the equipment you will 
need for preparing and packaging 
food for freezing. This includes a 
cutting board, sharp knives, large 
cooking pot with tight-fitting lid or 
steamer for blanching, a wire basket 
or cheesecloth, colander or sieve, a 
wide-mouthed funnel (a tin can with 
both ends removed and one remain¬ 
ing rim flattened slightly will work). 
At preparation time, you will require 
a cleared working space near sink 
and stove, and a supply of cold, 
running water or ice water. 

For packaging, you will want a 
selection of the following: 

• Moisture - vapor - proof wrap¬ 
pings such as freezer paper, heavy 
aluminum foil, heat-sealing mois¬ 
ture-proof transparent wrap. 

• Plastic, metal, glass and special 
waxed containers in varied sizes. 

• Plastic bags and closures. 
(Elastic bands, metal closures, 
clothes pins and pipe cleaners.) 

• Iron or curling iron for heat¬ 
sealing wrappings. 

• Freezer tape. 

• Freezer marking pen, pencil 
or crayon to record package con¬ 
tents and date. 


Approximate Yields 

On the average, you can expect the 
following yields of frozen food from 
the given quantity of fresh produce. 


Vegetable 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Asparagus 

1-1% lb. 

1 pt. 

Beans 

%-l lb. 

lpt. 

Broccoli 

1 lb. 

lpt. 

Carrots 

1%-1% lb. 

lpt. 

Cauliflower 

2 med. 

3 pt. 

Corn 

2-2% lb. 

1 pt. 


(in husks) 

(cut corn) 

Peas 

2-2% lb. 

lpt. 

Green peppers 3 peppers 
Squash 

lpt. 

(winter) 

Squash 

3 lb. 

2 pt. 

(summer) 

1-1% lb. 

lpt. 

Fruits 

Berries 

1%-1% pt. 

lpt. 

Cherries 

1%-1% lb. 

1 pt. 

Cranberries 

% lb. 

lpt. 

Currants 

2 qt. 

4 pt. 

Peaches 

6 qt. 

6-8 pt. 

Plums 

6 qt. 

6-8 pt. 

Raspberries 

1 pt. 

1 pt. 

Rhubarb 

%-l lb. 

1 pt. 

Strawberries 

% qt. 

1 pt. 


24 qt. crate 

Reminders 

38 pt. 


The first rule in good freezing 
technique is choose high quality 
food. Freezing preserves food; it 
does not improve it. Refer to the 
list of fruit and vegetable varieties 
recommended for freezing. Allow 
as short a time as possible between 
garden and freezer, and handle 
small amounts at a time. Follow the 
freezing directions for the fruit or 
vegetable you are doing. Package 
the product in meal-size quantities, 
and quick-freeze for best results. 


Keep the freezer temperature below 
0°F.—with each rise of 10° in tem¬ 
perature, storage life is cut in half. 


Uncooked Strawberry Jam 


3 c. hulled, 
crushed straw¬ 
berries 
(1% to 2 qt.) 


5 c. sugar 
1 pkg. powdered 
pectin 
1 c. water 


Combine crushed strawberries with 
sugar. Let stand 20 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Dissolve powdered pectin 
in water; bring to boil and boil 1 
minute: Add pectin solution to the 
fruit and sugar mixture and stir 2 
minutes. Ladle jam into hot jelly 
glasses, filling to within % inch of the 
rim. Cover and let stand until jellied, 
24 to 48 hours. Seal with hot paraffin 
and cover with metal lids or foil. 
Freeze. Yields nine 6-oz. glasses of jam. 

This jam will store well for several 
months. Use within a few days after 
thawing. 


Uncooked Peach Jam 

3 c. prepared 1 T. lemon pace 

fruit % c. water 

5 c. sugar 1 pkg. powdered 

Vs tsp. grated pectin 

lemon rind 


Wash, peel, and pit about 1% qt. 
fully ripe peaches. Chop very finely 
and measure 3 cups into a large bowl. 
Add sugar, lemon rind and juice to 
fruit. Mix well and let stand 15 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. 

Mix water and powdered pectin in 
a small saucepan. Bring to a boil, and 
boil hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. 
Add to fruit mixture; stir briskly for 
3 minutes. Ladle jam into hot jars, 
filling to within % inch of rims. Cover 
at once with tight lids or seals. Let 
stand 24 hours, then store in freezer. 
Yields 9 medium jars.—G.L. V 



wholesome 


... Instant Postum contains no caffein, as found in tea and 
coffee. It is made from whole grain cereals, slow- 
roasted to bring out the natural flavour that is so 
good for you. Take a break and see how relaxed 

you feel after a cup of caffein-free postum. 
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PATTSRNS 


Beachwear 


Today, when summer sun and gentle breezes beckon 
us to leisure-time activities, we can dress to suit 
the setting. More than ever before, we’re dressing in 
a special way for special occasions and activities. For 
the homemaker who sews, the variety in patterns and fabrics 
provides a wonderful opportunity for individuality in the 
family’s free-swinging casual clothes. 

Certain fabrics seem to be the natural choice for certain 
outfits — for example, cosily absorbent terry cloth for 
the after-swim beachcoat at left. Terry cloth is available 
in a wide range of plain colors and in gay prints as well. 
Terry cloth is also the obvious choice for lining the 
father and son cabana set jackets at right. Popular 
knitted fabrics could be used to good advantage in 
the sports shirts above and beachwear below. 


No. 3089. Like father, like son in 
band-front, Johnny-collared short or 
long-sleeved shirts with top-stitch trim. 
Men’s Small (14-14% neck); Med. 
(15-15%); Large (16-16%). Boys’ Small 
(size 4-6); Med. (8-10); Large (12-14). 
Pattern price is 60*. 


3124 


No. 3124. Sportswear pattern for men and boys 
features fitted shorts, and terry-lined short-sleeved 
jacket, and a zipper-front hooded pullover with 
elasticized hem and cuffs. Men’s and Boys’ sizes 
Small, Med., Large as detailed above; 75*. 


Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Please send Butterick (No. C.O.D. orders, please) 


No. 3148. This button - front 
beachcoat features patch poc¬ 
kets, unmounted sleeves. Make 
it as a straight-hanging shift or 
tie it as shown with a drawstring 
rope belt. Hood optional. Misses’ 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18; 70*. 


No. 3158. Girls’ sportswear presents a 
lined 2-piece bathing suit combining 
fitted briefs and sleeveless, scoop-neck 
overblouse with elastic at hem. A pull-on 
beachdress features patch pocket and 
long, raglan-style sleeves. Girls’ sizes 7, 
8, 10, 12, and 14. Pattern price 60*. 


Pattern No. 


Pattern No. 
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would ask the farm animals to help 
him. There was Frisky, the colt, with 
his nose over the rails. He would 
start with Frisky. 

“Hi, Frisky,” Andy said. “Have 
you seen Tilly’s nest?” 

“I’ll give you a clue,” said Frisky, 
kicking up his heels and frisking 
around the pasture a few times. 
“Ready?” 

“Ready,” said Andy, listening care¬ 
fully, because Frisky wouldn’t be 
still and it was hard to hear what 
he was saying. 

“Up awhile 
And down awhile. 

Ask someone that says ‘moo,’ 

But whisper so you won’t waken 
Little Boy Blue!” 

Andy thought about the clue. 
Cows say “moo,” so he guessed he 
would have to ask one of them, but 
where were the cows? They might be 
anywhere in the pasture. And Andy 
was so tired of walking. What of the 
last line—about Little Roy Rlue? 
Andy said the nursery rhyme to him¬ 
self. Boy Blue was sleeping under a 
haystack wasn’t he? Oh, now he 
knew! Andy climbed up the little hill 
and down the other side. There, by 
the haystack, was Daisy, his favorite 
cow, chewing her cud with her eyes 
half-closed. 

“Hi, Daisy,” Andy said. “Have you 
seen Tilly’s nest?” 

“I’ll give you a clue,” Daisy said 
sleepily, opening her eyes a little 
wider. “Ready?” 

“Ready,” said Andy. 

“Over once 
And under once. 

Ask someone who can cluck; 

Don’t stepson Mary’s cockle shells, 
or you’ll he out of luck!” 

Andy thought about the clue Daisy 
had given him. Hens cluck, so he 
guessed he would have to ask one of 
them. But which one? There were 
so many. Then he remembered the 
last line—the one about Mary’s cockle 
shells. That must mean Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary. Mary’s cockle shells 
were growing in a garden. So that 
was it! Andy took the short cut to 
the garden over the little bridge that 
crossed the creek, and under the 
garden fence. There, pecking away 
at the lettuce, was Hattie, his favorite 
hen. 

“Hi, Hattie,” Andy said. “Have you 
seen Tilly’s nest?” 

“I’ll give you a clue,” said Hattie, 
pecking away as busily as ever. 
“Ready?” 

. “Ready,” said Andy. 

“If you go west 
You’ll find the nest, 

Look under something new; 

“Don’t sample Jackie’s Christmas 
pie, unless he asks you to!” 
What about this clue? Andy turned 
west, but all he could see was the 
big machine shed. Would Tilly hide 
her nest in there? Then he remem¬ 
bered the last line—Jackie’s Christ¬ 
mas pie. That must mean Little Jack 
Horner, who sat in a comer. Oh, 
ho! Now he knew! 

He hurried into the shed, and 
there in the far corner, where the 
sun streamed in the window, was a 
big, new shiny-red wagon—just what 
he had been wanting for a long, long 
time. And what do you suppose was 
hidden under the big, new, shiny- 
red wagon? Hattie Hen gave you a 
clue. Can you guess? V 


Andy thought and thought, but he 
could not seem to remember what it 
was he had been wanting for a long 
time. Of course, there was one thing. 
But he didn’t believe for a minute 
that could be the surprise mother 
meant. It was red and shiny; but he 
would not even let himself think 
about it, because when he did it 
made him feel sad. Would he ever 
have one, he wondered. 

He tried to think of all the places 
Tilly might hide her nest. He looked 
in all of them. He looked in the 
hayloft and down by the strawstack. 
He climbed to the top of the hill 
behind the barn, and searched 
around the old sleigh runners. By 
half-past four he still hadn’t found it 
and he was very tired. 

As Andy plodded down the path 
to his house, he had an idea. He 


Andy’s Surprise 

by SHIRLEY MASKEWICH 


hatched, someone must take care of 
them. Tilly wouldn’t. Mother prom¬ 
ised Andy that if he could find Tilly’s 
nest, she would give him a surprise- 
something he had been wanting for 
a long time. 


TILLY, THE TURKEY that lived 
on Andy’s farm, had hidden her 
nest again this year! It was im¬ 
portant to find it, mother said, be¬ 
cause Tilly was not a very good 
mother, and when the little turkeys 


In farming, as in any other ments. Interest rates are low. 
business, the need will arise for For details ask for our booklet 
ready cash to finance improve- “Farm Improvements Loans” at 
ments to property or buildings, any branch, 
for the purchase of equipment, 
or for some other useful purpose. 

At such a time a Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan, arranged through the 
Royal Bank, is often the simple 
answer. Loans are available up 
to $7,500. Repayment can be 
arranged by convenient instal- 


ROYAL BANK 
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Are You Ready to Answer? 


WHEN WARM SUMMER days and 
evenings summon us outdoors, it 
isn’t always easy to settle down to 
systematic study. Still, June exams 
make it a case of now or never. Per¬ 
haps you already have a satisfactory 
system that you’d share with us. 



UwMaceuwANTEEj 


THE BEST 

J 

_ 

1 MASTITIS 

Sh TREATMENT 

till YOU'VE EVER USED 



NFZ Ointment is “uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed” to be 
the best Mastitis Ointment 
you’ve ever used. If you 

don’t agree, your money will 

be cheerfully refunded. 
NFZ Ointment contains the 
new, more powerful chemi¬ 
cal NITROFURAZONE that 
kills a broader range of 
mastitis germs faster. Since 
mastitis germs do not de¬ 
velop resistance to NFZ, it 
works where out-dated anti¬ 
biotics have failed—it’s far 
more dependable. Try it 
today and see for yourself 
how quickly it acts to clean 
up even the most difficult 
cases. 


Single treatment costs only $1.00, herd pack 
6 tubes for $5.00, farm pack 12 tubes $10.00. 


Available from Your Local Dealer 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

Sf. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 


MEN 

PAST 40 

Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 

If you are a victim of any of the 
above symptoms, your trouble may be 
due to Glandular Inflammation—a con¬ 
stitutional disease for which it is futile 
for sufferers to try to treat themselves. 

Neglect of such inflammation may 
cause men to lose their vigor, grow 
old prematurely. . . and often leads to 
incurable conditions. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully non-surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. 
If the condition is aggravated by lack 
of treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild non-surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance. 

WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
new Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by proven non-surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write today. 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B8763, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


If not, how would you answer these 
questions? 

1. Do you have a good place to 
study? 

2. Do you have a routine that in¬ 
cludes regular study periods each 
day? • 

3. Do you study with radio and 
TV on? 

4. Do you tackle your work in 
order of its importance? 

5. Do' you study with your 
friends? 

6. Do you engage in long con¬ 
versations during your study time? 

7. Do you go to other family 
members for help with your 
studies? 

8. Do you do assignments as they 
are given? 

9. Do you question why you 
must learn? 

10. Do you feel you might never 
use the information? 

1. To make the most of our study 
periods we need a quiet place that 
has adequate lighting during the 
day and in the evening as well. 

2. Most of us need to make a 
study schedule. In other words we 
need to assess how much time we 
need for study and then stick to it. 

3. If we’re honest with ourselves 
we’ll admit that we can’t concentrate 
nearly as well when there is music 
or other sound around. Research 
has already proved this to be so. 
This is a good enough argument for 
turning them off. 

4. Most of us are tempted to do 
the assignments we like best before 
all the others. In practice it’s better 
to start with the most difficult ones, 
work at the assignment that is due 
or work at the subject we find most 
difficult. 

5. Why not work on our own? It’s 
better this way. We’re not so likely 
to become involved in casual con¬ 
versation or caught up in other dis¬ 
tractions. 

6. Interruptions cut down our effi¬ 
ciency. If we’re really serious about 
our studies we can catch up on 
phone calls or other messages when 
the study time is over. 

7. Most of us need help with our 
studies at one time or another. 
However, we don’t learn by having 
someone else solve our problems. 

8. There is only one reason for 
assignments: to help us to learn. If 
we don’t do the assignments we 
won’t acquire the learning we’ll need 
later on. 

9. and 10. - A “yes” answer to 

these questions suggests that we are 
something less than objective in our 
thoughts on learning. No one ever 
knows what use he may or may not 
make of the learning he acquires and 
most of us need the mental discipline 
that it represents. V 


Homemakers’ Hints 


When stringing beads with very 
small holes, dip the string or thread 
in glue or colorless nail polish. When 
dry it will be stiff enough to act as 
a needle.— Mrs. M. Tenaschuk, Handel, 
Sask. 

* * * 

If hubby’s lunch-box reeks of gas, 
don’t despair! Just wipe it thoroughly, 
inside and out, with diluted vinegar. 
Wash in soapsuds, then rinse and the 
lunch-box will be fresh and odorless. 

Last summer we painted an out¬ 
building, a picket fence, flush doors, 
kitchen cupboards and a chest of 
drawers with a paint roller. We fol¬ 
lowed up with a brush to smooth the 
paint and touch up hard-to-get-at 


places. This method is several times 
faster, much easier, and less tiring 
than using a brush only.— Mrs. John 
Oddan, Marshall, Sask. 

* * * 

You will find that planning your 
shopping day ahead of time will save 
you a lot of unnecessary walking or 
driving. Just mark down your chores 
in order of their location and you will 
get all your shopping done in less 
time.— Mrs. Phil Besler, Melville, Sask. 


When picking pin feathers from 
poultry, use a pair of tweezers and 
save your fingers.— Mrs. Adele Kruszel- 
nicki, Vanguard, Sask. V 


If you are 16 

Here’s one way you can be sure of success 

Join the Canadian Army’s Soldier Apprentice Plan. 
This way you can get going in a man’s world, earn 
a man’s sort of money and do a man’s job. 

The Army’s Soldier Apprentice Plan gives you a 
chance to prove yourself in any one of more than 
20 trades. You have all the advantages and friendship 
of the regular soldiers, you’re given every opportu¬ 
nity to further your education, to take part in sports, 
and you lead an exciting and challenging life. 
Contact your local Army Recruiter now for full 
details on courses starting in September. Applica¬ 
tions are considered in the order they are received. 
Grade 9 is required (Grade 8 in Quebec], Apply now 
for enrolment in a career with a fine future. 



!---—-- 1 

| To: DIRECTORATE OF MANNING, ARMY HEADQUARTERS, j 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO 

Please send me, without obligation, details on career opportun¬ 
ities under THE SOLDIER APPRENTICE PLAN. 

Name . 

Address. 

City/Town.Province. I 

Age..Phone No. j 

Last school grade successfully completed.„. 

__£S4-/J£.J 
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There’s Something Special about 

du MAURIER 




•most effective filter tip 
yet developed 

• choicest, extra mild 
Virginia tobaccos 

• rich flavour, exceptional 
smoothness 

• firmly packed for longer-lasting 
smoking pleasure 


du MAURIER 


REGULAR and KING SIZE 


With the EXCLUSIVE '‘T WM’ulC, SUPER FILTER 

a product of Peter Jackson Tobacco Limited — makers of fine cigarettes 


VB-86 


Farm Groups 


Swine Industry 
Tries National Planning 


CHANGES MAY he in the offing for 
the swine industry. Hog men from 
across the country, meeting in Mon¬ 
treal at the Swine Improvement 
Conference, which was organized by 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, built a policy framework on 
which they hope the industry can 
move ahead. Implications of the 
conference are discussed in detail 
on the editorial page in this issue 
of Country Guide, but the details 
of what took place will be of in¬ 
terest to all hog producers. 

The conference drew up a draft 
policy which includes these high¬ 
lights : 

• More use should be made of 
the Record of Performance testing 
program for purebreds. An elite, or 
prestige breeding program, based 
on ROP records and with basic 
health standards should be estab¬ 
lished in each province. This would 
identify hog men who can sell 
healthy breeding stock with the 
ability to produce quality carcasses 
efficiently. 

• Greater recognition should be 
given to the value of purebred stock 
both for perpetuating the breeds 
and as sources for 2- and 3-way 
crosses. However, progeny of pure¬ 
bred stock should be eligible for 
registration only if standards of 
type and performance are met. 

• More test station facilities for 
purebred hogs should be provided, 
as well as special test stations for 
specific pathogen free swine. 

• Test stations should be run on 
an “all in—all out” basis. This might 
be facilitated by estrous control in 
swine herds. It was noted that fol¬ 
lowing a clean-up period at the 
Ontario test station, a group of 200 
hogs went to market 2 weeks earlier 
than usual and required 40 pounds 
less feed apiece, thereby indicating 
the debilitating effects of diseases 
which inevitably build up in test 
stations. 

• Financial assistance to the 
breeder of superior stock is essential. 

• Hog grading systems are good, 
but not good enough, in the view 
of the conference. More research 
is needed on carcass evaluation and 
market requirements. Emphasis 
should be placed on the positive 
factors, such as meatiness—the nega¬ 
tive view, that of absence of fat, is 
not enough. 

• There is need for a new and 
higher grade for carcasses, such as 
is found in European countries. An 
additional bonus for such quality is 
required. 

• Producers should co - operate 
with other groups in the swine in¬ 
dustry. Research and technological 
advances should be fed back to the 
producer who can make use of 
them. 


• Proper breeding and feeding 

practices are important, but these 1 
can be wasted if there are health 
problems. A national herd health 
program under the direction of the ■ 
Health of Animals Division is re¬ 
quired. 1 

• Producers should help pay for 
research aimed at hog improvement. 

A contribution of 5 cents per hog 
was suggested for a start, with the 
suggestion that this might encour- ^ 
age support from other segments of 
the industry. < 

Wide-ranging discussions marked f 
the 2-day meeting. 

In one submission, the Ontario j 
group stated that the pigs available 
as breeding stock, or for feeding pur- ^ 
poses “lack the consistency neces¬ 
sary to hit the premium market as , 
often as should be desirable. All * 
purebred stock is not good stock and 
all good stock is not purebred. Good ‘ 
breeding stock must have more than 
a pedigree.” 

Idea for the conference was born 
in the CFA convention in 1963. 
The strength of the delegations from *- 
nine provinces indicated that it 
struck a responsive chord; that pro¬ 
ducers are aware they must com¬ 
pete with producers of other meats, 
and improve the quality of their 
hogs at an accelerated pace if they 
are to hold and expand their pre¬ 
mium market in the U.S. i 

In one report from government ■ 
officers who took part in a “Mission q 
to Europe,” Canadian hog men were 
advised to emulate the progress be- > 
ing made in Britain and Europe. The 
mission went abroad to gather evi- ■ 
dence for the conference and it came i 
back with stimulating and disquiet¬ 
ing facts which were considered by 
the delegates. In each European 
country visited, the producer played < 
the star role and was the key to 
his own success. J. G. Stothart of 
Lacombe, Alta., said: “Producers in j 
Europe are more closely tied to their ' 
industry than their counterparts in 4 
Canada. The ultimate is found in 1 
Scandinavia where the producer i 
owns the bacon factory. If the fac- , 
tory does not produce what the mar¬ 
ket demands, responsibility comes to A 
rest on the producer. In Denmark j 
the national breeding herd is com¬ 
posed of 243 qualified purebred 
breeders. A basic concept for the { 
right to sell breeding stock is selec¬ 
tion, based on testing. The Danes 
have decreased fat, increased length 
and reduced feed requirements. 
Their testing program is essentially 
the same as ours—the difference is 
that they use it consistently. The 
Danish farmer even has to serve a 
form of apprenticeship before he can 
be recognized as a breeder.” 

Dr. C. L’Ecuyer, of the Federal 
Animal Diseases Research Institute, 
pointed to the mandatory marking of 
all hogs marketed in Sweden. “All 
herds are visited regularly, heads 
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are examined for atrophic rhinitis, 
the lungs for virus pneumonia and 
the liver for worm infestations. The 
marking of hogs facilitates tracing 
the source in case of disease.” 

Ralph Bennet, director of the 
CDA Livestock Branch said: “Den¬ 
mark produces 80 per cent ‘A’ hogs 
and' grading ensures that no hog 
goes on the export market which 
does not meet exacting requirements. 
European grading standards are simi¬ 
lar to those in force in Canada, 
with the exception that their speci¬ 
fications are tighter for the top 
grades.” 


Sten Berg, vociferous spokesman 
for the Western Hog Growers Asso¬ 
ciation asserted: “There is no room 
for complacency in Canadian hog 
quality, when compared with other 
parts of the world; the U.S. can offer 
us severe competition in the future. 
Cut-out tests show extreme varia¬ 
tions within grades. 1 look forward 
to the payment for individual hogs 
on a cut-out basis.” Some criticism 
also came from Mrs. A. Plumptre, 
president of the Consumers’ Associa¬ 
tion of Canada: “There is great dis¬ 
satisfaction; we cannot buy a con¬ 
sistent product.”—P.L. V 


News Highlights 

The New Brunswick Department 
of Agriculture has initiated two new 
swine policies. One of them provides 
for a $20 bonus to be paid on the 
purchase of Grade AAA gilts and 
$15 on Grade AA gilts. The other, 
a boar premium policy, offers a 
premium to breeders who sell high 
quality boars to commercial pro¬ 
ducers at reasonable prices. 

Short courses on farmstead mech¬ 
anization will be made available to 
Saskatchewan farmers starting this 
fall. They will be conducted by 
Family Farm Improvement Branch 
personnel. Included in the topics to 
be offered are hog and beef cattle 
housing and mechanization, feed 


handling and shelters, farmstead 
and farmhouse planning, ventilation 
and insulation, and several others. 

Apple growers in the Keswick, 
N.B., area have organized a new 
apple storage co-operative. They 
will construct a 16,000 - bushel - 
capacity cold storage plant this 
year. 

Robert Thomas has been appointed 
director of the Plant Products Di¬ 
vision, Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture. He succeeds C. R. Phillips, 
now program co-ordinator for Pro¬ 
duction and Marketing. Mr. Thomas 
comes to Ottawa from Montreal 
where he was supervisor of the di¬ 
vision’s Quebec district. V 



Flexibility for the roughest ground 

LIGHT DRAFT, BUT RUGGEDLY BUILT 
E ASILY OPERATED WITH ONE 4" x 8" CYLINDER 
X-CELLENT PENETRATION IN THE HARDEST GROUND 
I NSURES AGAINST DROUGHT, AND WIND OR WATER EROSION 

Better clearance in the worst trash conditions 

Low INITIAL COST AND MAINTENANCE 

Economically the best in blade equipment 

"Manufactured and u; A |. a „ CNuiHmAHl I 4*1 920 2nd Avenue A North mm ‘ 

Distributed by VlCtOry t(JUip!t16H I LT0i LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA | 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 

■ 

■ 

NAME_____[ 

■ 

ADDRESS___,___ { 

Postal cards are a convenient way to get in touch with our 
advertisers or ourselves. Why not pick up a supply at your 
post office the next time you go to town? 



. . . ask the bank that helps your farm business grow! You will 
find that a Commerce Farm Improvement Loan is your low-cost way to do 
the job. Buy breeding stock. Fix up farm buildings. Add implements 
and equipment. Why wait when Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
is there to help you! 

Go ahead . . . contact the man who knows banking and farm finance— 
the manager of your local Commerce branch. He can help you to boost 
your farm’s value and its output. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 



BANK OF COMMERCE B 

Over 1260 branches to serve you 
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more for you 


4 

quality motor oils 




Regardless of the type and make of equipment you own, your Esso 
Agent has the right motor oil for you. Developed by Imperial Oil 
research, each one of these 4 motor oils is designed for a specific 
purpose—designed to do it better than any other brand. 


(€ssq) 

withN*— 

FLEXI TOOTH 

THE REMARKABLE, FLEXIBLE PICK-UP TOOTH 

Now, in its third year of use on the Prairies, Flexi-Tooth has proved 
conclusively to out-perform and outwear conventional steel teeth. 
Farmers confirm that Flexi-Tooth is more efficient, harvests more 
grain per acre while it picks up fewer rocks and stones. Equipment 
fitted with Flexi-Tooth runs quieter and causes less dust. Less break¬ 
age and easier replacement of teeth proved to be other important 
features. Flexi-Tooth, developed by Imperial Oil, is available only 
from your Esso Agent...phone him today! 


from your (£sso) agent 


A LADY OF QUALITY 

(Continued from page 43) 

hurrying ahead to open gates. Gran 
insisted on leading Nellie herself and 
the two of them reached shelter long 
after the rest of us. Though her hair 
was slicked to her head from the 
downpour and her clothing plastered 
tight to her body, she held her 
stumbling charge to a slow walk 
and not until she had seen Nellie to 
a stall and wiped her dry with sack¬ 
ing would she attend to her own 
needs. 

After a few days of rest, Nellie 
resumed her place on the team, and 
Gran saw to it that she was given 
extra oats at every feeding and that 
Dick’s traces were rigged to ensure 
that he pulled his full share. 

Stern and domineering as my 
grandmother was, she was also fair, 
and now she went out of her way 
to make up for her former injustice. 
Never again was Nellie referred to 
as “that she-devil,” and we children 
soon learned that any reference to 
her former transgressions would re¬ 
sult in our being sent to do some 
unwelcome chore. Gran developed a 
blind eye for the occasional fit of 
temperament, for the filly remained a 
rebel at heart and could change in 
a moment from soft-eyed gentility 
to lashing, shrieking fury. 

Harvest came and went but Nellie 
remained and in time became some¬ 
thing of a legend in the district. 
Farmers who came to jeer went 


away impressed by this great-hearted 
little horse. Gramps maintained that 
she could outwork and outlast any 
horse in the district and outthink 
most people. When those of lesser 
lineage quit on some difficult task, 
he would suggest putting Nellie in 
their place, and she never failed 
him. Digging in her small hoofs and 
straining until at times she was al¬ 
most belly-down, she would exert 
every sinew of her wiry frame, while 
he called encouragement beside her. 

After five years Gramps gave up 
farming and all the animals were 
sold at auction. It was a sad day 
for all of us and I went along with 
Gran when she went to say good-by 
to Nellie before her new owner, a 
stranger, led her away. 

“You have a great little horse 
here, mister,” she said to him. “She’s 
high-spirited and sometimes down¬ 
right devilish, but if you have a little 
patience with her she’ll work her 
heart out for you.” 

“Got a good team for heavy work,” 
the man returned. “I’ll use her as a 
driver and my son will ride her to 
high school. I like a horse with spirit 
and from all I’ve heard this little girl 
is all fire and guts.” 

My grandmother stroked the vel¬ 
vet muzzle, patted the shining neck 
and ran her hand gently down a 
slender foreleg. 

“Hear that, Nellie-girl? You’ll 
carry a saddle! You’ll like that. You’ll 
like it because it’s what you were 
born to do.” Then, with a final pat, 
Gran marched back to the house. V •“ 



Hi Folks: 

Ted Corbett is worried about 
what’s happening to our food these 
days, especially the meat. 

“When somebody tells me they 
can take an old beat-up rodeo cow,” 
he said, “and turn her into tender 
prime beef by giving her a shot of 
some juice just before she dies, I 
get a creepy feeling way down in¬ 
side.” 

“Well they can,” 1 told him. “About 
5 c.c. of that there juice and the old 
buzzard bait is tender as prime veal. 
In fact, except for a kind of woolly 
taste like you were chomping an old 
sock, you’d swear you were eating 
real meat.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of — 
the taste,” he said. “Petrifyin a poor 
beast with papaya juice so its 
muscles go all flabby ivill kill the 
taste. Soon you won’t know if you’re 
eating beef or chicken.” 

“Come now, chicken doesn’t taste 
so bad,” I protested. 

“1 didn’t say it tastes bad,” he 
said. “It’s white and meaty and soft, 
but it just don’t taste like chicken. 
In fact, if you didn’t fry ’er in a 
fancy batter of some sort it wouldn’t 
taste like anything at all.” 

“How do you account for that?” 

“Because chicken these days is a 
sort of automated jailbird” he ex¬ 
plained. “It never gets to live a 


full life. Right from the start the 
poor critter is jammed into a cage 
with a bunch of other prisoners. 
Water and food is flung at it by 
machines until it gets so big it can’t 
move a muscle. Then a machine 
bumps it off, and another machine ( 
takes a rubber hose and flogs the 
living daylight out of the body until 
all the feathers fall off.” 

“Kind of grim when you put it 
that way,” I admitted. 

“It’s more than grim — it’s in¬ 
human,” he growled. “Now com¬ 
pare that to the life of the old 
farmyard hen we used to know. She 
spent her life wandering freely 
around, pecking gaily at this and 
that. She had to dodge hawks, rac¬ 
coons, skunks, foxes and weasels. 
Sometimes the wife would even take 
a whack at her with the broom. But 
all the while she was really living, 
and it’s living that adds flavor. 

“Come the day you felt like a 
chicken dinner, the pace of living 
picked up. You grabbed an axe and 
took after that old hen like a man 
possessed. The hen had lots of ex¬ 
citement, and you work up a 
whopping big appetite. 

“When the end came there was 
blood on the block, on your pants 
and all over the yard. But you had 
yourself a chicken. And MAN did 
it ever taste good!” 

“Caging and forcing hens isn’t 
exactly the same as spiking a grown 
steer with juice,” I pointed out. 

“The result’s the same,” he snorted. 
“Once you depart from the natural 
process you lose the natural flavor. 
Just you wait and see.” 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 
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